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Spick & Span 


are the homes where Globe is used. Nothing gives such a bright cheery look to any house as 
brilliant brasses, and if you use G'obe they are kept at their brightest with the least possib!e 
trouble. Globe gives the easy quick shine without unnecessary “ elbow-grease.” And what is 
more the Globe shine lasts even in damp and foggy weather. Polishing day comes only 
half as often in the houses where Globe is used. In the Bathroom, in the Kitchen, in the 
Dining-room, in fact for every piece of bright metal in the house use Globe and save work. 
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Prizes are given to users 
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song, a Talki irritatin disappointment. Cates 


and kindred ailments. 
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RHEUMATISM. DIARRHGA 


eee all attacks 

oO! ASMS, 

HYSTERIA, and and other 
PALPITATION. bowel complaints. 


ead’ gives you the essentials o 
price. Have one on appeceat aa judge ins yourse: 
Let us eend you a Complete Catalogue of Seautifully tliustrated Models. It's Post Free. 
Do you want any Double-sided Bends at 1/8 each? If ay just drop us a line 
and we will send them to you secure ly packed to any address 
the United Kingdom, carriage paid. , 


Catalogue of Records © of Records s Post Free. 
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J (ent. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. | DEPOSIT 


Always ask for a 


“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
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No. 1223. 


Boox Rates. 


I woutp like to have a few words with those of my readers who 
don’t, at present, regularly enter the competitions in this paper. They 
may be divided into three classes. First, those who say : “ I can’t be 
bothered—I haven’t time.” Secondly, those who say: “I haven't 
a chance—I’m not clever enough.” And, thirdly, those who say: 
t* All competitions are swindles.”’ 

Now, I want to say this to those who come under the first 
heading : 

“No time is wasted in which your occupation gives you mental 
recreation. There is such a thing as too much work. Reading is 
an excellent pastime, but if one has any worry or anxicty on hand, 

- merely reading is not sufficient to keep the mind from brooding. What 
is needed is concentration. If you need a complete change of thought, 
take up “‘Middles” and concentrate on producing some result. You 
will find that the occupation is a great relief to the mind, with the 
possibility of being extremely profitable. 

To the second class of non-competitors—you who do not believe 
yourselves clever enough to win—I would say this : You are too modest. 
You underrate your own abilities. In life’s work such people as you 
are often really cleverer than those who are self-confident. But 
your ability can only be proved by actual effort. Why not put yourself 
to the test by entering for “ Middles” one or two weeks, and see how 


eato INTERESTO- 
To ELEVATE. To AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 20, 1913. 


To Those Who Don't “ Middle.’ 


SOME WORDS OF ADVICE, 


Onz Penny. 


AND AN INVITATION. 


you stand in comparison with other competitors? It would be a 
good and interesting test. 

The third class is, happily, a small one. The members of it labour 
under the strange idea that all prizes in big competitions go to the 
friends of the Editor, or are sent to certain towns where the paper 
needs a bigger circulation, or that the attempts are selected haphazard, 
so as to save time. Well, I may tell them this—that such beliefs arc 
utterly absurd. No paper with any reputation to maintain would 
adopt such contemptible methods. They would very quickly be 
discovered. It would, apart from the moral side, be very bad business. 

Now, I want all of you—under whichever class you come—this 
week to put your minds to work and see if you can’t capture one of the 
big prizes offered in “Middles.” You have the satisfaction of knowing 
that every line submitted is scrutinised, at least, three times, and that 
the best lines are carefully read and studied, and their merits weighed 
one against the other by the judges. Under no circumstances is any 
consideration given to the part of the country in which a competitor 
lives. . It is merit, and merit alone, that wins. 

You will see on page 696 the amounts of the cash prizes offered, and 
all particulars of how to do “ Middles.” Don’t be discouraged at your 
first attempt, but buckle to, and you will produce something good— 
something that might even carry off the lump sum of £300. 
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PATIENCE IS A VIRTUE. 

Is patience is really o virtue there is a young 
man in the south-castern suburbs who ought 
to wear a full-size halo. 

Last Thursday night he stood at a street corner 
and referred to his watch, which registered seven | papa ? " 
o'clock. Just then a girl with a small Covent : 
Garden on her hat approached. 

“What a time you have kept me waiting, 
Maud,” said the youth. 

The girl tossed her head. ‘“‘ It's only just seven,” 
she said, “and I didn’t promise to be here till 
half-past six.” 

The young man smiled. “ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘ but you’ve mistaken the day. I’ve 
been waiting sinco last night!” 

“ Sprenprp colour, isn’t it?” asked the 
fishmonger, cutting open the salmon. 

“ Yes,” replied the purchaser, “ looks as 
if it is blushing at the price you ask for it.”’ 


Tommy didn’t 


“Well, mamma,” 


ONE CONSOLATION. 

Englishman (to Pat): “ Say, Pat, have 
you any cure for corns ?” 

Pat : “1 might; but where are they ? be 

Englishman : “On the soles of my feet.” 

Pat : “That's one consolation, anyway.” 

Englishman (surprised): “ Why 2” 

Pat (with o twinkle in his eye): ** Because 
nobody can stand on them but yourself.” 


Tuey were looking through the library. 

“Tf you had the divine gift, what 
would you rather write?” asked the 
romantic young woman. 

“Cheques,” replied the sordid young 
man. . 

WILL HE GRUMBLE? 

First Lady: “ What Christmas present 
are you going to give your husband ?” 

Sccond Lady: “ A hundred cigars.” 

First Lady: “And what did you pay 
for them 2?” 

Second Lady: “Oh, nothing! For the 
last few months I have taken one or 
two out of Jack's box every day. He 
hasn't noticed it, and will be so pleased 
with my little present and the une 
quality of the cigars.” 


spy ttn sea 


HIS STEPPY. 
Tomy’s mother had faarried again, and though 
in the least object to his new father, 
he was somewhat puzzled as to their relationship. 
“Mamma,” he said, “is this man my step- 


Yes, dear, he is your step-papa.” 
pursu 
“you call me your little lad, don’t you ? oe 
“Yes, dearie, you are mamma's little lad.” 
“Then, mamma,” concluded Thomas, “I sup-: 
pose I must be my step-papa’s little step-ladder.” 


‘ 


a 
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Driver of the Dog-cart (to Meandering r f 
a match from hie peckst and placed it againct the wheel of the stationary 


SUCH A NICE SERMON, TOO. 
“Ox, George!” cried the fair, young vision in 
blue, as she floated into the drawing-room and 
found her lesser half reading the latest novel. 
“You really ought to have come to church with 
me this morning. Such a beautiful sermon ! Tm 


pa. sure it would havo done a good. All about 
thoughtful Thomas, | dishonesty, and stealing, and petty meanness. No 
one could help feeling better for it. I do wish 


you could have heard it!” 

“Really, my dear,” murmured Ceorge, and 
tried in vain to stifle a yawn. ‘“ And—ah— 
did you walk home ?” 

“No, I took a tram. And, oh, George, 
I had such a stroke of luck! ae 
conductor never asked for my fare, so I 
saved twopence !” 


George: “Eileen, rather than remain 
single, would you marry the biggest fool 
on earth?” 
Eileen : 
sudden !” 


“Oh, George! This is so 


SQUASHED! 

Tur wicked, witty prodigal returned, 
and in his old manner accosted his father: 
“Well, guv’nor, I've come back. Are 
you going to kill the fatted calf?” 

But the old gentleman was a* match 
for him, and said: 

“No, my son, I think I'll let you live.” 


“ FLornie was afraid the girls wouldn't 
notice her engagement ring.” 

“Did they?” 

“Did they? Six of them recoguised 
it at once.” 


ONE LOOK WAS ENOUGH. 
A roor, half-fed, shrinking German 
pediar rapped timidly. Mrs. Norman, 
whose temper that day was bad, flung 


open the kitchen door, and glowered down 
at him. 
“Did ye wish to sec me?” she 


demanded in threatening tones. 

The man backed a few steps. 

“Vell, if I did,” he assured hor with 
an apologetic grin, “1 get my vish. 
Vhank you!” 


The best Christmas aumber for boys is the Christmas number of the SCOUT. Now on sale. 
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—and a Practical 
* Joke. 


By MARK 
ALLERTON, 


“ Somerutxa will have to be done.” 

That was the conclusion arrived at by the coterie 
of business men who travelled from B m Green to 
the City every morning. 

There had a time when they enjoyed the 
journey. A football discussion, an inquiry into the 
golf push shot, perhaps a game of cards—all these 
made the fifty minutes seem like fifteen. But that 
good time was over. And its departure datcd from 
the appearance at Burnham Green of Mr. Leo Martin. 

Mr. Leo Martin was a sharp-featured, slim young 
man with tacles and a persistent manner. It was 
simeuihored thet ono morning he had taken his place 
in the foremost second-class smoking compartment—a 
carriage reserved by prescriptive right for the Burnham 
Green coterie—and had then and thcre opened up 
conversation. 

In the compartment were George Train, the hope of 
the Burnham Green Football Club; Jack Parker, the 
President of the Debating Society; Mr. Farmiloe, a 
genial elderly gentleman who cultivated roses; and 
oe oe who srs — because he could 

a passable game of bridge. 
. these Mr. Leo Martin had thrust himself. 
He had begun with a “ Good morning ’—the right 

le at Burnham Green do not say ‘* Good morning ” 
ty Gas to whom they have not been introduced—and 
he had followed that up by introducing himself, and 
by explaining that he represented the British, Colonial, 
and Continental Life Insurance Company. 

He talked at length and with intricate statistics of 
the British, Colonial, and Continental Company. He 
compared it to the other leading companies, much to 
their disadvantage. 

‘And I may tell you this,” he was saying as the 
train drew up at the terminus, “ we are now entcring 
our bonus year.” 2. 

It was not until Mr. Leo Martin had monopolised the 
conversation for four consecutive mornings that the 
other occupants of the carriage realised that they were 
up Lea something. 

“‘ Who is the fellow, anyhow ?” asked Mr. Parker. 

“ He’s an insufferable bore!” said Mr. Train. 

“* We haven’t had a rubber all this week,” grumbled 
Mr. Farmiloe. 

“He is energetic,” ventured Mr. Clarence Smith. 

“Energy be blowed! He's a nuisance! He'll be 
asking us to insure our lives next.” : 

That was precisely what Mr. Leo Martin did next 
suggest. By the means of a sudden direct question he 
elicited the information that, with the exception of 
Mr. Farmiloe, none of his companions wero insured. 
Therefore he thrust upon them a variety of pink, 
white, and blue pamphie, at the same time expressing 
his dismay at their forgetfulness. 

It was after this encounter that it was resolved that 
something had to be done. 

“‘ Snubbing’s no use,” said Parker. ‘ We've tricd 

t. 2) s 


‘* T suppose there's no use appealing to the guard ?” 
suggested Clarence Smith. oe = 

“*T have learnt,” said Mr. Farmiloc, “ that he lives 
in lodgings in Wisteria Avenue, and that he has come 
to our district because he is engaged to old Deacon’s 
daughter.” : 
is What ? Dolly, the pretty kid who runs the tea- 

0 ? ” 2 

* Thft’s right!” 

“TI like his check!’’ muttered Parker, whose 
advances in the direction of Dolly Deacon had been 
coldly repulsed. 

‘It’s a confounded nuisance ! ” grumbled Train. 

Cold looks and chilly replies had no effect whatever 
on Leo Martin. The next moming he genially inquired 
if the recipients of his booklets had givcn them tho 
study they merited. 

* I-don’t mind telling you that I'm after your lives,” 
he cficd, with an expansive smile. ‘ And if you do as 
I suggest you'll not regret it. You'll always know 
that you've something against a rainy day. Now I 
know a man who was in the British and Colonial and 
insured for five hundred ho was. First-class life. 
Fine, hearty chap—not unlike you, Mr. Parker. He 
died last Juno. Appendicitis. All happened in a week.” 

“ Oh, chuck it!’ said Mr. Parker, viciously. 

“ But such "is es have got to be faced. Now, 
take myself—if I dic I'm worth four hundred and 
ey i, the twenty represents our accumulated 

uses.’ 


{* More’n you're worth alive!” cried Train unkindly. 


You'll say “The Quest of the Sacred Slipper ” 


° 


Complete Short Story. 


“ You see,” said Mr. Parker, when they met at tho 
evening train, ‘‘ this is getting beyond a joke. Short 
of telling the fellow thatewe "t want to have any- 
thing to do with him, I don’t see what can be done.” 

“Te I ht make a suggestion ....” began 
Clarence Smith nervously. 

All eyes were turned on Clarence Smith. He was 
a short, sandy-haired man with weak sight and a mild 


manner. ; 

“ Out with it, Clarcnce.” 

“ Well, you know Mr. Samucls? He trades as John 
McEwan and Company—the chap who joins the train 
at Surbiton,” he began. 

“Yes. What about him?” 

“* Well, it’s like this.” 

And Clarence Smith unfolded his plan, hesiiatiogly 
at first, then, as it was received with manifest approval, 
more confidently. 

“* Will you do it ?” demanded Mr. Parker. 

** And will it come off ?'’ added Mr. Train. 

‘“*T don’t know whether it'll come off or not,” said 
Clarence. ‘‘ But FH do it.” ‘ 

, The following morning Mr. Leo Martin made bis way 
with high hopes to the station. 

“I guess I’ve made an impression,” he told himself. 
“ At least, I’ve worn ’em out. If I don’t do business 
with thom I’m a Dutchman. But, heavens, how I hate 
them! Snobs they are—beastly snobs! Howevcr, 
it’s all in the day’s work.” 

And then he fell to Poking of a very trim little 
lady who was fighting her own battle-in a teashop near 
the station. 

On his arrival at the station he found, to his intense 
chagrin, that of the ible business bringers only one, 
and that the least likely, was on tho platform. 

Clarence Smith ted him with a friendly nod. 

“Rest seem to ‘ave overslept,”’ he said as the train 
drew up. 

Mr. Se Martin made the best of things. He 
tackled Clarence Smith eamestly on his pet subject. 

‘You really ought to, you know,” he concluded. 

‘I dare say,” replied Clarence. ‘ “‘ I'll think it over. 
At present I’m too hard up.” 

“It’s only a few pounds a ycar,” pleaded Mr. Leo 
Martin. ‘“ And think what it means. 

“TI know,” Clarence Smith appeared to muse 
deeply. “I tell you,” he cried suddenly. ‘I know 


“McEwan. He gets in at Boeioe. Tl point him 
out to you. You mention my name—Smith. He'll 
insure like a shot.” , : 

“ Friend of yours?” ' 

“ Uncle,” replied Clarence, sclecting a cigarctte from 


a th y packet. 

Mr. TicEwas, as pointed out by Clarence, seemcd to 
Mr. Martin a rather choleric elderly man. 

“ve reasons for not wanting to meet him at 
present,” said Clarence, ‘‘ else I'd give you an introduc- 
tion. But you just go up and mention my name. 
Tell him what ’ve told us.” 

At the nus Mr. Leo Martin dashed from the 
train before it came to rest. Hoe'was at the barrier 
when Mr. McEwan ca 
~ Good morning !”’ he said lightly, and he lifted his 

t. a 
Mr. McEwan favoured him with a malevolent stare. 
“Good morning! I hava been told that you would 
not be averse to having a word with me, Mr. McEwan. 
If you will give me five minutes——” 

‘Who told you that ?” 

“Mr. Smith, of Burnham Green.” 

Now Mr. Samuels, alias Mr. McEwan, had de@jngs 
with fa a@ number of people from Burnham Green 
and elsewhere who chose to be known as Mr. Smith. 
He eyed his interregator. 

“What's it about ?”’ he demanded. 

“* Life Insurance,” was the ingratiating reply. 


Mr. McEwan nodded and smiled. He was willing at 
all times to lend money on the security of a safe policy. 

“Come and sec me at eleven,” he said. ‘ Here's 
my card.” 


The card conveyed no meaning. It read: ‘ McEwan 
and Company, 17a Welpole Strect, W.” 

At eleven-five Mr. Leo Martin found himself in Mr. 
McEwan’s luxurious office. 

‘* Now, what can I do for you ?”” asked Mr. McEwan, 
rubbing his hands. : 

Mr. Martin began. 

He had carefully prepared what he had to say. It 
was @ very good speech, forcible, convincing, and what 
not, if only he had been allowed to finish it. But 
before he had got through the introduction Mr. McEwan 
interrupted him. ; 

“ What the deuce do you Want ?”” he barked. 

“‘I want your life,” replied Mr. Martin facetiously. 

“You’re not @ canvasser, are you?” exclaimed 
Mr. McEwan, thoroughly startled. 

“ I am.” * 

“ And who sent you here 2 Who let you in?” 

“Mr. Clarence Smith suggesied that I should call 
on you. 
“Mr. Clarence Smith ? Never heard of him!” 
“T understood him to say,” replied Mr. Leo Martin, 
“that you are his uncle.” 

Mr. McEwan’s face grew black with rage. This was 


WEEK ENDING 
____ Dec. 20, 1913, 


an insult, a studied insult! Clearly it referred ts 
pegebening ae > the Pentonville Road. 

“What com jo you say you repres-ni 
snarled Mr. Mebwen. ? ie : 

Mr. Leo Martin told him. 

“Then I shall write to the head office. I <j. }! 
report you for your insolence!” shouted the an. : 
financial agent. ‘“‘ Get out, or I'll have you kicked oui: 

That afternoon while Mr. (‘laronce Smith was havi y 
@ cup of tea in an A.B.C. shop there entered Mr. |. « 
Martin. Mr. Martin looked paleand worried. (hiv 
Smith smiled nerveusly when thcir eyes mct, but Mar: i., 
did not return the smile. He bestowed on the wnba),, 
Clarence ene glance of contempt, and then sat down 
at another table. Suddenly an idea seemed to oii: 
to Mr. Martin. He leant back and addressed Clan 
Smith in clear, distinct accents. 

“When you ested that I should call on \i 
McEwan,” he , “I did not know that he w.- 
Samuels, your pawnbroker.” 

The amused eyes of the waitresses and a few cii- 
tomers were tumed on the blushing Clarence Smith. 

“Of course you meant it to be a joke,” contin! 
Martin. 

Yes, that was the idca,” replied Clarence Si:i'), 
confusedly. . 

‘I dare say I'll see the humour of it later on,” sii! 
Martin. Then he added in a lower tone: “ The job 
has had the immediate effect of my getting the sack. ’ 

Clarence Smith's face blanch He was a youl. 
hearted little fellow, and he was distressed beyint 
words. He rose hurriedly and seated himself at 
Martin’s table. 

“Go on!” he whispered. 

“It’s a fact. Old Samuels must have written the 
very deuce of a letter to tho head office. I was mail: 
to toe the line and told not to try to get any mor. 
business for them.” He paused. ‘I thought you'd 
be glad to know,” he said bitterly. 

“But I'm not. I'm beastly sorry. Ob, I say, this 
is awful!” 

Mr. Leo Martin winced. 

“It is, rather,” he said, and the fingers that hel: 
the teaspoon trembled. ‘‘I had made up my mind 
that I was to be made a district inspector. And—well, 
the next time you try your hand at practical jokiny 
you might let down. easy the man who is trying tu 
eam enough to get married. I'm not in business fot 
my health. That’s all. So long!” 

r. Martin left his tea and hurricd from the shop. 
The two succeeding days Mr. Martin spent in a 
fruitless endeavour to get work. He was dejectedlyv 
eating his evening meal in his shabby lodgings at 
se Te Green when his landlady announced that 
four gentlemen wanted to see him. 

“They wouldn’t give their names,” she said. 
Marvelling, Mr. Martin told her to show them in. 
There was the tramp of many feet, and there tile 
into the room Mr. Farmiloe, Mr. Train, Mr. Parker, 
with Mr. Clarence Smith ve a 8 the rear. 

Mr. Martin’s lips tighten ibs, he told himself, 
was another joke. Why couldn’t they leave him alone. 
Mr. Farmiloe spoke. 

“ Smith has told us the result of a joke we played 
on you. Since we are all identified with that joke we 
have come to offer our apology.” 

Martin did not believe him. He remained silent. 

** We've been to-day to the head office of your 
company, and we've seen the secretary. He is writin: 
you. You are to start again to-morrow.” 

“ Very kind of him,” said Martin dryly. 

“You don’t believe me? Well, I give you my w«.:! 
of honour that it’s true. And when you go to !!:: 
office to-morrow you can take with you our propo-.': 
for insurance. Parker, Train, and Smith want |': - 
insurances for one thousand pounds cach with protit -. 
out at fifty. I want to transfer to your office ny !i.« 
business. My works are insured for five thou-ar 
pounds.” be 

Still Martin kept bis composure. It all sound:: 
honest and above But once bitten 

The landlady entered again. 

A letter for you,” or said. ie ‘ 

artin o it with trembli ers. It we 
from the at office. a aes 

“Dear Sir,’ it ran,—“ From informati 1 
which I have received I gather that the only fa::'! 
you have made is that of excess of zeal. ‘That i; 
a somewhat rare fault, and so Lhope, if you bav«: 
not made other arrangements, that you «)'! 
accept that post of Inspector of Agents of wii): 
we talked some time ago. Look in and see nv 
to-morrow if you’ve time.—Yours truly, 

“ Gzorce SHarrs (Secretary).” 

Martin looked up. 

** ['m obliged to you,” he said huskily. 

Farmiloe and the rest backed Ramieky to the dow 

‘ See you at the train to-morrow ?”” asked Farmilve. 

“ Good night, old man !” cricd Parker. 

‘* So long, Martin,’’ said Train. 

Clarence Smith hesitated. “I say! Good luck to 
you and—and Miss Deacon,” he murmured. Then he fle!. 

Mr. Leo Martin waited until he knew bis visiturs 
would have disappeared round the corner of the roa. 
Then he reached for his hat and rushed from the beu-» 
in the direction uf the teashop near the station. 
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In the Christmas NOVEL is a rippsz! 
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Week ENDING 
Dec. 20, 1913. 


GETTING USED TO IT. 


How Men and Horses Who are Called 
Upon to Face Danger are Nerve- 
hardened Beforehand. 

Berozrs he sStexeptad to fly upside down or 
loop the loop in mid air, Mr. B. O. Hucks, the 

English airman to carry out these daring 
aerial mancuvres, spent considerable time hang- 
ing upside down in a chair to which he was 
strapped, in order to get used to the sensations of 
being in an inverted position for a length of time. 
Thus, when he actually turned over in his Bleriot 
monoplane some hundreds of feet in the air, he 
was sufficiently used to his etrange position to 

. keep a clear head, and 
bring his machine back 
to its former position at 
the right moment. 

This practice of train- 
ing the nerves of those 
who are to undertake 
hazardous tasks by 
means of realistic re- 
hearsals, is now 
carried out in 
many _ interest- 
me directions. 

‘or instance, 
there is an es- 
tablisment in 
existence at 
Atherton, in 
‘Lancashire, 
~ where men are 

trained in a 

y-~. most realistic 

Before airmen loop the loop they fashion for res- 

practise the sensation by hanging CUO work in 

suspended upside down inachair mines. An 
for some minutes, imitation coal 
gallery some 

fifty feet long is_completely inclosed by walls 
of plate glass. Within this strange erection 
popils, attired in smoke helmets and carryiug 
oxygen tubes on their backs, grope about in a 
dense, unbreathable atmosphere, thick with 
poisonous sulphur fumes. These men are train- 
ing for mine rescuing work, and their tuition is 
carried out under conditions of absolute realism. 

Whilst moving about in the murky atmosphere 
of the make-believe mine, they have to pick up 
from the floor and carry on their shoulders 
dummy miners, weighted to some twelve stone, 
make their way over all manser of obstacles, such 
as falls of brick and timber in wrecked workings, 
all of which has to be carried out by the faint 
glimmer of a hand safety-lamp. 

The realism under which this training is carried 
out can bo gauged from the fact that a doctor is 
in close attendance throughout, in order to deal 
with the pupils who are overcome by the fumes 


have to be trained as thoroughly as their 
if cavalry and artillery squadrons are 


akin to actual warfare. 
Their training is carried out in stages. 


more drastic treatment. 
face fire by galloping up a line of i 


creature's side. 


to punch about the ring, and the horse rider 


Mine rescuers get used to their hazardous tasks ty 
first training in a glass-inclosed dummy mine, ful 
of poisonous sulphur fumes. 
of the glass-inclosed mine. Through the trans- 
parent sides of the mine galiery, experts watch 
the movements of the mex inside. 

Not long ago the Admiralty had constructed 
atthe Huslar Submarine Depot a huge tank con- 
taining a skeleton submarine. The purpose of 
this construction is to train officers and men in 
the submarine service to keep their heads in 
moments of disaster, and Ly means of safety 
devices escape to the surface unscathed. 

They are lowered in the submarine to some 
considerable depth of water, aud when submerged 
they are taught how to adjust the safety devices 
and escape from the dummy vessel. 

Few people roulise how important a part the 


the grip of the 
man who is 
clinging to it, 
or to prevent 
him from ob- 
taining ahold. 
This form of 
training = is 
very exhaust- 
ing, but it has 
proved an ex- 
cellent pro 


7 PDP, is 


Pégoud, the famous aviatcr, tells you how he lies upside down in 
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horse plays in war, and also that these animals 


dependable fighting units. Most big countries 
have special schools for training war steeds, and 


Men of the submarine service train their nerves by 
carrying owt safety manaurres in a skeleton vessel 
which is sunk in a deep tank of water. 


at these establishments all manner of devices are 
adopted to train the animals under conditions 


a revolver is fired near the animals, and when 
they yet used to that they are put through 
hey are taught to 
nfantry 


Army horses are nade familiar with the din of the 
battlefield by being made to charge lines of blazing 
artillery—of course, firing blank cartridges. 


blazing, away with their rifles, and _ eventu- 
ally they are made to charge roaring batteries 
of massed artillery. . This process o training 
Army horses provides plenty of excitement for 
the riders, especially in the final stages, when 
the horses are trained to lie prone on the 
ground whilst their riders carry on quick-firing 
practice, with the barrel of the rifle resting on the 


This desire for realistic training has also pene- 
trated into sporting circles, and the ardent shot 
has now at his command all manner of mechanical 
and moving picture targets on which he can 
practise his skill; the boxer has life-like dummies 


convincing substitute in the make-belief animal o. 
springsand leather to train upon. But few athletes 
adopt such realistic methods of training as those 
recently adopted byenthusiastic Rugby footballers. 
In order to get used to the strenuous exertions 
of the game, they practise tackling a dummy filled 
witha hard packing substance, which is suspended 
to the centre of a pole. The latter is carried by 
two of his comrades, who twist the dummy in 
yarions directions in an endeavour to loose it from 


ducer of hard geome Regby enthusiasts nor leara to 
muscles and fuckle by tc aid of a heavily-weishted 
tuckling skill. duouay suspended fron a pole. 


e 
———_____ _ 


ANOTHER £100 INSURANCE 
CLAIM PAID. 


Wrra deep regret wo have to record the sad 
dcath of one of ow readers, George Edward 
Stringer Steward, a discount broker of 168 
Victoria Road, Char-ton, Kent. 

It appears that ca Friday, November 14th, 
deceased was travelling home by train and went to 
sleep in the carriage. According to a witness who 
got out at Charlton Station, the deceased was 
aslcep when the train arrived, and the witness got 
out of the carriage, leaving him there, and then tho 
train began to move. 

The next thing the witness saw was the deccased 
“ hanging on tho carriage door” (which was open) 
as if about to alight. Either the carriage door or 
Mr. Steward’s body was caught by the bridge, and 
he dropped into a sitting position on the edge of 
tho platform, with his legs down between the train 
and the platform. 

Witness ran forward, but evidently the wheels 
of the train caught Mr. Steward, and he was dragged 
down under the train. When the train had passcd 
witness saw the deccased lying on the line. A 
doctor was sent for at once, but Mr. Steward died in 
Blackheath Cottago Hospital the same evening of 
the injuries he had reccived. 

Mr. Steward was a reader of Pearson's Weekly, 
and, in accordance with the terms of our Insuranco 
Scheme, a cheque for £100 has been forwarded to 
his next-of-kin. 

I am sure that all readers of P.W. will join with 
us in offering the deepest and most sincere sympathy 
to Mr. Steward’s relatives on the sad blow that has 
fallen to their lot. 

Such an accident as this serves as a reminder of 
the importance of signing the Insurance Coupon, 
which will be found on the last white page of the 


riders, 
to be 


First 


paper. 

The signing of the coupon is a duty which every 
reader owes to those dependent upon him, and has 
already meant in many cases that families, other- 
wise totally unprovided for, owing to the death of 
the head of the house, have at Icast been insured 
against poverty by tho foresight of the vanished 
bread- winner. : 


Already the sum of £13,800 has been 
paid out under our Insurance scheme, 
paid on Oe 


£5 A NIGHT FOR SMASHING CROCKERY. 

Mr Joun Lawson, better known perhaps as 
© Humanity Lawson,” who recently admitted in 
court that, in addition to his salary he was allowed 
£5 a night for breakages, has made a fortune out of 
a single music-hall sketch. 

It is a good many years ago now since he first 
put Humanily on the boards, a dramatic sketch in 
which an outraged man is shown in his home destroy- 
ing anything which comes within his reach. In 
the course of this mania he breaks up practically 
all the crockery thero is in the house. 

This thrilling sketch became an instant success, 
and as is the way in the music halls, it was copicd 
by hosts of other artistes. 

Jugglers, comedians, and other sketch companics 
all included a crockery smashing element in their 
turns, and while the rage lasted it scemed that 
many artistes desired to do nothing elso but dash 
numerous picces of china to smithercens on tho 
stage. 

This was all right for the artistes concerned, 
but not so nice for dancing turns who followed 
after and had to run the risk of cutting themselves 
on the fragments which could not be cleared up. 

Humanity has been so successful that it has been 
played in all parts of the world, and is still running, 
and quite lately it was filmed for the cincmatograph 
theatres. 


aver, 


SEWN UP. 

Sixce the medical inspection of school children 
became general some extraordinary views of parents 
have been disclosed. Recently, at Glasgow, the 
mcdical inspector and teacher having vainly en- 
deavoured to undress a little girl for examination, 
sent for the mother to solve tho buttonicss mystery. 

“Tak? aff the wean’s clacs ?”” she shricked in 
voluble protest. ‘* Yo'll dac nacthing o’ the kind. 
I hev sewed her up for the winter!” 

“ How would you classify the tclephone girl?" 
asked the old fogey. ‘Is hers a business or @ 

rofcssion ?”’ 

“ Neiiher,”’ 
calling.” 


replicd the smart youth; “it is @ 


the Christmas ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


How Some People Have “Got Their 
Own Back” in Very Odd Ways, 


A FARMER in the Lancashire village of Guide got 
a nasty shock the other morning. When he went 
into his dairy he found that all the overnight milk— 
forty gallons of it—had turned a bright red colour. 

Milk will sometimes go bad within a few hours, 
and turn very qucer colours, but in this case the 
unpleasant hue prenee to bo due to revenge. A 
dyc of some kind had been added to the milk. It 
seems that somcone had a grudge against the 
farmer because, while others had raised the price of 
milk, he was the only man in the district who stuck 
to the old tariff. : 

Mean minds seem often to work in the same 
groove. Only the other day a Reading dentist got 
into serious trouble for perpetrating a similar 
revenge on a photographic firm whose studio was 
on the floor below his offices. 

He had quarrelled with them, and in order to get 
even, had bored a hole in the floor and squirted 
ink through i; upon the pictures below. 

Then there was the Thornton Heath case which, 
some years ago, caused a considerable sensation in 
that neighbourhood. A gentleman living in 
Quadrant Road went for a holiday. When he 
returned he found his house covered with a ghastly 
mixture of tar and hideous posters. ‘The offender 
was the keeper of a lodging-house who had some 
fancicd grudge against the unfortunato gentleman. 

Dyed His Deg Scarlet. 

All Germany laughed over the story of the 
burgomaster's dog. The burgomaster of a small 
town in Wurtemberg was tremendously down on 
Socialists, and made an absurd fuss because one of 
the town officials called upon him wearing a red 
tie. Next day the burgomaster’s white poodle 
disappeared. Twenty-four hours later it was 
returned quite uninjured, but‘dyed a vivid scarlct, 
and wearing a blood red riband round its neck and 
a red bow on its tail. 

It is in little country places that spite seems to 
take its meancst forms. In August last a Welsh 
woman was heavily fined for flinging mustard in 
the eyes of some sheep which had strayed upon her 

.place. Four of the poor creatures wero blinded 
entirely. 

Everyone who has lived in a country parish knows 
the intense rivalry that exists at flower show time. 
This rivalry sometimes leads to bitter feuds between 
neighbours, and the result of such a feud was tried 
before the Bath Bench. : 

Vegetables Pricked with Needles. 

A Weston man was charged with doing wilful 
damage to the vegetables of a successful exhibitor, 
and the plaintiff showed beans, onions, cabbages, 
and marrows which had been ruined by havin, 
necdles thrust into them. The defendant admitt 
his guilt, but said that he had had doubts as to 
whether the plaintiff showed his own produce, and 
had adopted this method of finding out. 

There was a similar but worse caso at Godalming 
last summer. Some poisonous substance was 
strewn all through a beautiful garden, and all the 
plants destroyed. A reward of £25 was offered for 
conviction, but the scoundrels were never brought 
to book. 

Discharged workmen have been known to wreak 
their spite upon their late employers in scandalous 
fashion. At Lille, in France, is one of the biggest 
sugar retineries in the country. One night a work- 
man discharged for laziness managed to get into 
the works and turned on all the taps of the reser- 
voirs filled with molasses, The loss was very heavy, 
but the worst of it was that the wholo place was 
flooded with thousands of gallons of treacle, and it 
was days before the awful mess could be cleared up. 

More recently an ornamental lake in Shropshire 
was empticd by raising the water gate, and a 
great number of fine trout washed away into the 
river or destroyed. This, again, was a cruel and 
mischicvous act of revenge. 
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BY TUBE TO THE TILL. 
Ox the counter in mos! catering shops where customers 
have to get 
change beforo 
ordering their 
wants, can be 
seen two metal 
tubes placed on 
either side of the 
churn, as illus- 
trated in the 
accompanying 


Z thore so that shop 
assistants instead 
of opening the 
draw of the till 
each time they 
want to put 
: moncy in, drop it 
down these tubes which Icad to the till. “This device 
saves much time, cspevially when assistants aro busy, 


SAVES A LADDER. 

You may perhaps havo sometimes noticed two 
small iron brackets, i 
like those shown 
in the accompanying 
sketch, fastened to a 
teleptone post about 
a yard from the tory 
When some minor 
repairshave tobedono ~~ 
to che wires or insu- 
lators, the man ap- 
pointed to do the work 
climbs up the pole, 
and sits upon these 
tests and, clutching 
the post with his legs, 
has two hands free 
for the task. This 
saves @ great deal of 
time a labour in 
carrying aheavy ladder about, especially in a country 
district. 


HELPS MOTOR CYCLISTS. 

Tuis illustration shows a useful form of road map case 
for motor cyclists. It consists of @ leather case with 
a transparent back“ 
and front in which 
the map is con- 
tained. This case 
meg has at the top a 
\e.94 long piece of cord 
which passes round 
“| the rider’s neck, 
and at the lower 
¥ end a tab, which 
buttons on to one 


iS Ya\ of his coat fasten- 

; ings. Thus the 
xe Seema map case is kept 
F eee ae iv a handy position 


for reference, and, 
although it in no way impedes the rider’s movements, 
no amount of jolting will dislodge it from its position. 


WHAT THE BRICKS ARE FOR. 
Arter as heavy storm the rainwater, when rushing 
down a steep hill, washes with it sand, leaves, paper 
and other refuse, This, when ga’ in a heap 
over a drain, causes a flood. To prevent this hap- 


pening, an idea is now adopted of cementing two cr 
three bricks in front of drains which are situated at 
the bottom of steep hills, in the manner shown in 
the picture. These bricks stop the force of the 
water, and also prevents all waste refuse from enter- 
ing the drain, thus allowing a free flow of water, 
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FORTUNES AT FOURTEEN, 


About Some Boys and Girls in their Teer.s 

who Have Drawn Princely Salaries. 
“T’p give five thousand pounds if I could «') 
your weight,” observed Frank Wootton, mournfu!’, , 
to a brother jockey who had tipped the beam 
eight stone two. 

ootton, who is twenty this month (Decein}): ; 
cannot get much below ten stone, and is, therefo:. , 
too heavy to remain in his present profession. 

But what matters? Though atill hardly nic: - 
than a boy, he is ablo to retire with a fort: -- 
that many a successful business man of middle .:- 
would envy. 

Before he was fiftcen his position as one of 11 - 
leading jockeys of the day was established, and i. 
earnings in that year were something like 1i.- 
thousand pounds. It was in 1908 that a Frew 
owner offered Mr. Wootton a retaining fee . 
£2,000 a year for the bov to ride for him in Fran 

In eight years Frank Wootton has ridden nev 
nine hundred winners. Reared in Australia, i + 
had his first mount in South Africa. His age w..; 
then under ten, and his weight under five stone. 15 
won the race and has been winning ever sin 
For one win alone, the race for the Grand Drix «! 
Paris, in 1912, he was paid £2,000 besides £1:-) 
for expenses. 

A Wonderful Billiard Player at Thirteen. 

Next to the saddle, the billiard-room scems 1» 
offer the most sensational openings for boys whe « 
skill is manual‘rather than mental. ‘Ten vei'< 
ago, Willic pee an American bov of oily 
eleven, startled the billiard world by beating ‘Tras. 
Burroughs, Hyde, and other champions of th: 
cannon game; and this, though he was so smal! 
in stature that he had to use the rest for at lea~: 
one shot in five. At thirteen he was making £24 
a week, 

Then came George Gray, the Australian, wiih 
his amazing breaks, and now we have Tommy 
Newman. e latter, who is just ninctcen, is a 

upil of the famous John Roberts, and must already 
be classed as about the fourth best billiard player 
in the kingdom. He will be champion in a very 
few years, if he gocs on as he has begun. Alreacy 
he is making very big moncy. 

Few youngsters have made such a scnsaticn 
as the Breas air boy, young Hanriot, son of the 
inventor of the Hauriot aeroplane. ‘Three years 
ago, in 1910, when barcly fifteen ycars old, he was 
flying with all the confidence of a Paulhan or a 

amel, and making very large sums by exhibitions 
of his skill. 

£100 a Week for a Girl Dancer. 

It is on the stage that youth receives its largest 
rewards, There is a seven-year-old French child 
named Debus who is at present receiving £7(4) 
@ year from a cinematograph company. [ro- 
fessional jealousies develop early. A few montis 
ago this infant refused to appear on the stage wii! 
another child-actor to whom he had taken a dislike. 
The company sued him, but young Debus w.< 
legally represented, and won bis case. 

Little Tiss Elise Craven, the tiny fairy que:. 
who made her first appearance at His Majest, 
in Pinkie and the Fairies, received early in J: 
an engagement for eight weeks at £100 a wecl.. 
This is far and away the largest salary ever px’! 
to a dancer of eleven years old, and has rarel, 
been equalled even by famous premiéres danseuscs. 


A_SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

An elderly Scotsman was tried for a slight 
offence and was put in prison. The warder hande:! 
him a pail of water next morning, with tho remarl, 
“That's to clean yourcell.” What was his astonish- 
ment on returning to find Sandy, who had divestcJd 
himself of his clothing, having a bath. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the warder. 
“What are you doing, Sandy?” 

Sandy (turning round quite innocently): 
“ Didn't ye say it was to clean masel ?” 
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he said: ‘ I have had a d—d good spree!’ ” 
It would have been very much wiser for Charlton 
How a Brute, for a Murder at Carlisle, Was Brought 
to the Gallows. 


to have kept his mouth shut. This statement of 
By JOHN LAURENCE, 


his was quickly proved to be absolutely untruc. 
Thomas Robinson was luckily able to show that he 
et a away from Carlisle on the fatal Thursday 
the cottage. Those leading from the collage were aa : we +9 G9 
made by someone taking long strides, while the two sn same upitor pepe ar oe ne eee 
tracks leading fo the a had been made by the | of the defence, because the Crown relied chiclly 
same person walking slowly. i 
From these prints it appeared that the murdcrer 

had gone up to the cottage to make sure that the 
old woman was alone, and had then crossed the 


upon the evidence of the peculiar footprints, and 
because, after the prisoner had kecn found guilty, 
line and watched till she came out to put up the 
signal lamps for the night. 


there was a great outcry against the sentence of 
death being carried out. 
‘Near the body was found a clear footprint in 
congealed blood. Now if tho print had been made 


Tuovan only three-quarters of a mile away from 
Carlisle, Dunan Hill is a comparatively lonely spot. 

In 1861 it was, of course, more lonely still. That 
was over fifty years ago, and since then Carlisle has 
grown. At Dunan Hill the Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway crosses the high road. 

By the level crossing was a lonely cottage occupied 
by Mrs. Jane Emmerson, an 0 id widow of over 
seventy. It was Mrs. Emmerson’s duty to look 
after the gates at the crossing, and to seo that the 
signal lamps were in good working order and lighted 
properly at night. 

he old widow had lived at Dunan Hill for many 

years, and had gained a reputation for eccentricity 
and thrift. Many of her neighbours, in fact, openly 
stated that she had a large hoard of savings in her 
lonely cottage. And the neighbours did not spread 
such a rumour without cause, for on more than one 
- oceasion the widow had stated that she had saved 
enough money “ to bury her decent with.” 

The night of Thuredfy, November 21st, 1861, was 
very dark. The last train passed Dunan Hill level- 
crossing at a quartor to ten. The train was up to 
time and the driver noticed that the signal light 
just opposite the cottage was burning properly. 

Struck Her Savagely with a Stone. 

Just after ten that night Mrs. Emmerson left 
her cottage with a lighted lamp in each hand—the 
signal lamps which she placed on the crossing gates 
before sho finally closed them for the night. 

She was about eight or nine yards from her 
cottage door when a sound behind her made her turn. 
Just as she did, so & man rose suddenly out of the 
darkness with a heavy stone in his hand. Before 
the old woman had the slightest chance of defending 
herself the stone struck her with brutal force. The 
two lamps she was carrying fell out uf her Sifeless 
hands, spluttered a moment, and then went out. 

Quickly the murderer ran into the cottago and 
ransacked it. As he came out he stumbled across 
the body of his victim and heard her groan. The 
sound secmed to drive him into a frenzy of fear, 
and savagely he struck at her again and again with 
the weapon he was carrying. 

; About half-past five on the morning of the 22nd 

a platelayer named Blaylock passed the lonely 

cottage on his way to work. The morning was 

quite dark, and Blaylock had to strike a light to 
sce what he had stumbled over, just before he 
reached the gates of the crossing. 

It was tho body of Mrs. Emmerson lying in a great 
pool of blood. 

Blaylock immediately ran to the station and gave 
the alarm. The local doctor was summoned, while 
the Carlisle police were promptly informed of the 
crime. 


Only Footprints as Ciues. 

The doctor who examined the body of the 
unfortunate woman found that it was still warm, 
wo that she had not been dead for long. On the 
crown of her head was a peculiar star-shaped gash, 
whilo her face had a number of wounds on it. The 
wounds were such that Mrs. Emmerson must have 
lived for some time after being first struck, and had 
slowly bled to death. 

A careful scarch by the police revealed a number 
of footprints which practically told the story of 
the murder. There were quite a large number 


Counsel for the defence showed that not a single 
person had seen the prisoner near the scene of the 
crime ea night of the murder. He made a 
C ” c vi D point of this because the prosecution sug: vested that 
in the lirst instance, immediately the woman had | the murderer had waited near the old woman's 
been struck down, and when the blood was in a ttage for s * : 
liquid stato, it would have not shown up at all. | °° oa or considerable time and, therefore, 
It was obvious that the murderer had returned some ee een seen by passers-by, yet no one had 
aA = ie aed a high ae $a 'tlie Chariton had not been arrested for a month after 
bed, Powiny tnt Mrs te eo hea Gane oe meee and had all that time quietly gone 
attacked when going to the gates. A large stone of guilt rok Bisely aml Mok Biss-conles 
covered with blood, and an iron pin uscd for F od deed e 
fastening the gates, lying ncar the body, were the | py, cunt ality after Five Hours. 
two weapons with which she had becn first attacked. h o nails from the prisoner's shocs might easily 
The Murderer Used a Pick-axc ave come out because he had burnt them, as he 
: ’ a stated. Finally, the defence pointed out that not 
bade bd = pagent eet peer Loot ag mnie een from the old woman's cottage 
" : : ad been traced to the prisoner. 
would have inflicted the peculiar star-shaped Despite these arguments, the jury brought in 
wound on the widow's head. The pick-axc was | a verdict of “ Guilty,” though evidently they had 
found under the bed in the cottage. Like the | thcir doubts, for they took tive hours to do so, and 
ee and the iron pin, it was splashed with blood. added a strong recommendation for mercy to their 
e pick-axe had been used, after the widow had | verdict. But the defence was not nearly so strong a3 
been pugiked ee at to force open the | itappeared on thesurface. For one thing. as Ihave 
aes | oor, W 7 me a lady always locked | said, the night was a very dark one, and it would 
: in ter, ine 4 on’ Pigs to ope a have been quite casy for Charlton to hide from 
levcl-crossing gates. e@ pick-axe exactly fi anyone passing by. ‘The night was so dark, in fact, 
a number of marks on the broken door. that tho platelayer who stumbled across the old 
ee cig & ee nea Zee, ne le | yopee had to strike a match to sce what he had 
sing. i ‘allen over. 
crime was obviously robbery, though the reports | Charlton's story of how the nails had come out of 
of the old woman’s wealth, like a good many other | his shoes bore the stamp of untruth in the face of 
reports, had been very much or ee All her | it, especially when the nails that had dropped out 
worldly wealth was £7—enoug to bury her | had_ been discovered wrapped up in paper and 
a wie fa tantston Sor ionetghtionctoad hidden under the slates of his own cottage. If the 
ne of atcha ae ee ent tn lsoovet | oen bet while he wa aeIRiA abet Grvtalnly 
t SC een lost while he was wa ut. rt 
the murderer. Not until a month after the crime | they would not wrap themmeclvea itp in vaier eit 
fae en get a man named wil Charlton. ” hide themselves where they did! Finally, the 
senuuiatet Ba : ca + oe amet be fe ome pe 4 heen shown be a liar by his 
i . E ’ statement about his brother-in-law. 
been to her cottage. As an engine-driver he was Chariton’s Saptesuiil, 
aloy pertesty k eee ple regres ' Tho fact that the prisoner had none of tho 
gets pe oe nodes a woman's property in his possession was of no 
utics in connection witt cm. . importance, bécauso, 2o great was the hue and cry at 
Two Semi-Circles of Nails Missing! the time, that it would be only natural for bim to 
When Charlton's house was searched, the police ; hidc it away till the affair had blown over. 
discovered a pair of shoes. In tho soles of these | Creat efforts were made to get the Hoine Secretary 
shoes a ene * ponies py ee, Re in . to sign rn epren but he — to otreets ue 
semi-circle, from which the nails ha n drawn ! | was right in his decision, for a few days betore his 
These semi-circles exactly corresponded with those oxventioa Charlton wrote out tho following 
of the footprints round the murdered woman's | confession :-— 
cottage. The shoes fitted the footprints perfectly, “I killed oa Mother Emmerson outside her 
down to every single nail-mark ! cottage as she came to close the gates. I had 
Charlton stated that he had accidentally buent | thought of doing it for some time hefore. She fell 
his shocs, and the nails were beginning to drop out. half-stunned after two or three blows with the 
Such an excuse was absurd on the ‘ace of it. for | stone, and then I got in the garden at the back and 
why should only the nails in the semi-circles drop | fetched the pick-axe. I went back and struck her 
out and not the others? Charlton knew, because two or three times with the iron pin. I forced my 
the fact had been epee that the chicf clue in | way into the cottage and took the moncy, as I 
the possession of the police was the peculiar foot- | knew where she kept it. I walkcd about for a long . 
print. 4 tacts | pork afterwards, and then 7 to the engine-shed, 
But a more damning picce of evidence-—one that | an at twenty minutes to four in the morning I 
finally clinched his story as ——,, discovered | went back to the place and found the old woman 
by the police. In the slates of the roof of the ; dead.” 
cottage in which Charlton lived was discovered a He was hanged at Carlisle Gaol on March Tc th, 
1862. 


of these damaging footprints, and all had been | small packet. 
, maade with shoes shod in a peculiar way. This packet contained fifty-two nails ! (Next week: “ The Clue of the Five Yeilow Hairs."") 
They had been made by someone wearing boots The nails were of the varicty known as sparioles. eee GO 


Thoy were not new nails. They had evidently been 
worn, in a boot or shoe, and had been pulled out, as “Dip the postman leave any letter, Jane?" 
could be seen by the scratches on them. tho mistress asked, on returning from a visit ene 


Confronted with this evidence, Charlton prom ptly | afternoon. 
changed his story. “Nothing but a postcard, ma’am.” 
“T lent my shoes to Tom Robinson, my brother- “ Who is it from, Janc ? wy ; 
in-law,” he said. ‘‘ Tom came to me and asked for “ And do pas think I'd read it, ma'am asked 
them as he had got somcone particular to ce that | the girl, with an injurcd air. 
night, and mine were in o better condition than his *« Perhaps not, but anyore who sends me a post- 
boots. 1 was not wearing them myself, and 1 lent card is either stupid or impertinent.’ 
them to him, and he went away with them on. “You'll excuse me, ma’am,” refurmed the girl 
“The noxt day Robinson came to my place and loftily, “ but that’s a aiec way to be tatkin’ about 
changed back into his own boots. I asked him ' your own mother.” 


with heavy nails in them, nails which wore arranged 
as in the picture shown in the heading to this 
column. 

That is to say, there was a double row of nails 
round the sides of the sole, and a semi-circle of nails 
on cach side of the toe. Each semi-circle contained 
thirteen nails, twenty-six on each boot, fifty-two 


in all. 
Now as to the story these footprints revealed. 
They began at a point on the high road on the 
opposite side of the railway to the cottage. From 
there they went across the line to the cottage and 
back again across the railway and back again to 


The best present for your bo7 this Christmas is a yenr’s subscrintion to the BCOUT. 
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I. 

Tue fact that Jack Batson was in love with Hilda 
Williams, who had promised to be his wife and who 
was shortly to benefit to the extent of one hundred 
pounds under a legacy from her late mistress, 
scarcely explained how it was that, whilst observing 
the habits of waterfowl from the bridge one after- 
noon, he over-balanced and tumbled into the stream. 

The water was fairly deep, and Jack unable to 
. swim,and it is just possible that instead of a wedding 
there would shortly have been conducted in Podbury 
a ceremony of quite a different nature, had not Amos 
Wright witnessed the accident, . 

Mr. Wright’s time was employed in driving 
people from the railway-station to their re- 
spective destinations, and the unsatisfactory 
salary attached to this occupation had to a 
great extent destroyed his manhood. His fea- 
tures had tho bird-like sharpness and his eyes the 
hard glitter of the financially unscrupulous, On the 
other hand, he was an exccllent swimmer; and he 
was entirely unaware that he had performed any 
action worthy of more than thanks until Jack, shaken 
and breathless, stood on the bank and all but wrung 
off his hand. 

One realised at once that, with the limp, wet hair 
dried and properly brushed, and with the lurking 
fright entirely banished from his eyes, the face of 
Jack Batson was, despite a certain weakness of the 
chin, quite prepossessing. 

“If I ever get the chance to do yona good turn, 
Amos,” he promised, “ yon can count on me to do it. 
I thought I was done for; I shall dream about it for 
weeks. Dash them water-fowl!” 

“Rotter jump into the carriage,” invited Mr. 
Wright, awkwardly, moving towards the roadway 
where the vehicle in question was standing; “ we've 
both got to change, and we shall get back quicker.” 

Jack lived with his mother inside the village in a 
littlo villa that was just ten minutes’ walk from The 
Lawn, where Hilda was still in service as a maid to 
her late mistress’s daughter. Amos resided in a room 
over the erection where the carriage and horse were 
nightly stabled. 

During the drive he was very thoughtful, and as 
they passed The Lawn he directed a calculating 
glance at Jack from the corner of his eye. When 
the two men parted, Jack once more shook his 
rescuer’s hand, and, pausing only to announee to 
sundry acquaintances the cause of his saturated 
clothing, he hurried into his mother’s house. ‘ 

s 


It was shortly after tea that Amos paid Jack o 
visit, ostensibly to learn if he had sustained any ill- 
effects from his recent immersion in the stream. 
Jack having earnestly reiterated his expressions of 

titude, Amos sat quiet for awhile and thought- 
ally twiddled histhumbs. Mrs. Batson was shopping 
in the High Strect. 

“Seeing Miss Williams to-night?” suddenly 
queried Jack’s visitor. 

“Taking her to the pictures,” nded Jack. 
“Look here, why don’t you come with us? She'll 
sure to want to thank you for saving my life.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” said Amos, eyeing 
the other craftily. “ You said jest now that if you 
could do me a good turn you'd do it.” 

‘And I meant it,” Jack assured him. “ You'll 
only have to mention it, Amos, and it’s as good as 
done.” 

Mr. Wright hid'a faint grin. His eyes had not, 
left Batson’s face since the conversation had taken 
the new turn. . 

“T want you to quarrel with Miss Williams!” 
Amos admitted. 

“Quarrel with Hilda! What for?” 

Amos did not answer ; instead, he shifted his gaze 
from Jack’s startled face. , 

“D’you mean,” demanded Jack, paling, “that— 
ae you like her, and want me to drop out of 
ii 

“It could be put like that,” Wright nodded. As 
he spoke he gently rubbed the palms of his hands 
to and fro over his knees, and once stole a quick 
glance at the other's colourless countenance, 

“You know we're as good as engaged?” Jack 
quietly asked, 

“1 thought you was engaged,” lied Amos, casually. 

The silence was pregnant. When Jack broke it 
his voice sounded unnatural, strangled ; in fact, un- 
like it usually sounded. Amos was momentarily 
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startled by the difference, but quickly regained his 
composure. oe 

“TI promised to do you a good turn,” said Jack 
slowly and at length, “ but I didn’t think I'd be doing 
myself a bad ono——” 

“You poster: ” Amos sharply interrupted. 

« And I'll keep to my word,” Batson assured him, 
“ But I may as well tell you Hilda’ll never have you; 
she ain’t that sort.” 

“Matter of opinion,” Wright retorted, rising. 
“What with you quarrelling with her, and what 
with my bravery this afternoon, [ think I stand a 
fairish chance, provided that hundred pounds ain’t 
ar ne eethat h Jack d out, wh 

“TI suppose that’s why—” Jack ground out, when 
he broke off. In place of finishing his remark, he 
rose and held open the door asa hint for the other 
to depart. 

“Don’t trouble about my feelings,” grinned 
Wright, as he paused on the doorstep. ‘‘ You must 
cheer up; there’s better fish in the sea than ever 
come out of it.” 

Jack restrained his anger. There was a fullness in 
his throat that would have rendered speech both 
difficult and undignified. 


II. 

The state of the unfortunate man’s mind when he 
set out that evening to call on Miss Hilda Williams 
mny be best indicated by the fact that the ten minutes’ 
walk to The Lawn occupied him thirty minutes to 
cover. Hilda was waiting for him; and something 
either in hia face or bearing at once struck her as 
peculiar. 

She was a good-locking girl, with a generally im- 
pulsive manner and an unusually high colour. ‘'o 
most people, perhaps, her little mannerisms of glance 
and speech might have appeared affected, but to her 
lover they seemed most charming and natural— 
which le the odious task before him no less un- 
savoury and difficult than he already deemed it. 

' A ale the matter?” she asked, as they started 
orth. 

“Matter?” said Jack grufly. ‘“ What makes you 
think as anything’s the saatter?” 

“Nothing much,” returned Hida, looking straight 
in front of her. ‘I just asked; that’s all.” 

As a matter of fact, the usual kiss with which he 
was wont to greet her had that evening been miss- 
ing. This disturbed and also disappointed her. 
Until they came to a halt before the ylaring facade 
of the Podbury Picture Palace, she proscrved a 
brooding silence. 

Here they were immediately accosted by Amos 
Wright, who was resplendent in his best suit of 
clothes, an uncomfortable collar, and a tie of hideous 
design. He greeted Batson with a great show of 
cordiality, and smiled as engagingly as possible at 
Hilda's unconscious profile. 

“You've seen Mr. Wright before, Hilda,” said 
Jack, with a feeble attempt at enthusiasm. ‘Ho 
saved my lifathis afternoon; I thought p’r'aps you’d 
have heard.” 

“ Saved your life!” echoed Hilda, turning quickly. 
“No; I hadn’t heard about it. You never said any- 
thing. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“It was nothing much,” put in Amos slowly, gazing 
rate Sk the girl’s b “He fell off the brides 
jest outside the village, and, being as I was driving 

y atthe time, I pulled him out of the water. I had 
a bit of a struggle, owing to me not being much of 
. swimmer, but I meant to save him or else—or 
e se——”’ 

“Why didn’t*you tell me, Jack?” repeated Hilda 
baer oe 

“Tt was nothing much,” replied Jack, uncon- 
sciously echoing his rescuer’s words. “I daresay I 
could have struggled to the side if Amos hadn't 
happened by.” 

This base indication of ingratitude on the part 
of her lover had the effect of turning the girl's 
sympathies fora space from him to Amos. At tho 
same time she was sorely puzzled. 
hi oy he fall in,’ she asked Wright, “ or—or 
jump ” 

“Don’t be silly!” growled Batson. “I told you I 
fell in. Ain’t my word good enough for you sinca 
you come into that hundred pound? ” 

Hilda reddened swiftly and then became white. 

“Go easy, Batson!” expostulated Amos smugly. 

For a second it seemed as though Jack would 
forget his part. His fists tightened, and he glared 
at Anvos with a ferocity that caused him to recede a 

ce or so. Next moment, and to the great relief of 

is rival, Jack recollected his poss. 

“I don’t think you're well to-night, Jack,” sug- 
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most people can,” he averred; and, turning alc, 
on his heel, he strode away, leaving thu othe; 
watching with very different emotions his wu: 
monious dopariure. _ 

It was Amos who spoke first. 

“P'r’aps you'll let mo see you home?” Le 
“T’m sorry about, Jack.” 

“No, thank you,” returned Hilda curtly. 
there’s no need to be sorry about Mr. Batson.” 

So saying, she moved away from the glare of : 
lighted building into the darkness of the street, 
so in tho direction of The Lawn. Amos pi 
shrugged his shoulders, and went away at atan::. 


Ill. 


By profession Jack was a jobbing gardener. |! 
attended at various residences irrespective of : 
and distance, Thus it was that he saw not!):: 
either of Amos or Hilda for two days. But on : 
evening of the second day after his “quarrel” \. \ 
the girl, he encountered Amos-on the bride 1: 
was such a convenient spot for studying tho hal 
of water-fowl. 


He would have passed by, had not Wright step). ° 


him. 

“I suppose you think it smart?” opened Ai: 
with a sncer. “No wonder you was so willin:: - 
quarrel with Hilda Williams. 

“ What d'you mean?” demanded Batson. “ Y 
know very well why I fell out with Hilda Willi: 
And, while J think of it, if you ever see me in dan. 
again, I'll ask you to kindly ass by und let mu t.. 

“That's all very well,” rejoined Ainos Wri.) ° 
“D'you mean to tell mo as you never got w.: 
of itr” 

“ Got wind of what?” 

“D’you mean to say,” Amos inquired distinct). 
“ that you ain’t heard as how the lawyers have ri. «- 
a mistake?” 

“Lawyers made a mistake? 
What about?” 

« About Hilda Williams’ legacy,” said Amos. 

Jack stured at him fixedly. “It’s the tirst Tyo 
heard of it,” he averred, “and I'm right down sorry 
to hear of it, too. Not that it’s pot anything to du 
with me now, so good-day, * he finished. 

“Not so fast,” enjoined Amos, “It puts a dif- 
ferent light on matters. If sv be you want to patch 
it up with Hilda Williams, now's your tiine. My 
conscience won’t let me interfere between you.” 

“You're anico one, Amos Wright!” Jack angrily 
informed him. “For two pins 1’d set about you. 
As it is, you’d better clear off before I forget as you 
pulled me out of the river.” 

Amos hesitated for the fraction of a minute, and 
then backed away. 

Jack turned and strolled away until the dusk hid 
him from. the other’s sight; then he put up his 
elbows and sprinted for ‘I'he Lawn. 

2 @ s s s 


The new mistress of The Lawn was evidentiy 
inclined to leniency. At all events, Hilda wa, 
excused her evening duties for the second time that 
week. When the girl discovered who it was thi: 
wanted her, she was at first inclined to refuse to -c. 
him; but so insistent wero Jack's messages via th: 
blushing scullery-maid, that Hilda eventually ark: «i 
for and obtained leave of absence. 

“Im sorry about what I said the other night,’ 
began Jack, when Hilda and he were alone. ~ 

“ What was wrong?” she demanded. “ You were 
just like a bear with a sore head.” 

“I know I was,” admitted Batson, humbly, an! 
straightway related to her all that had pas:o! 
between Amos and himself. 

“Well, I never!” commented the astonished gir! 
“T always havo disliked Amos Wright. It woukin 
have been any of him trying to.” . 

“That’s what I told him,” replied the secret!” 
gratified young man. 

“I'm sorry about the mistake the lavyr: 
made,” he continued gravely. “But cheer up: 
r’aps the young woman'll leave you a bit—in iiuic 
‘or our old ago!” 

“Lawyers are as liable to make mistakes as 1°; - 

one else,” returned Hilda; “but I don’t sce whi: 


Which lawyer: - 


you've got to be sorry about.” 

“Why, about you losing all that moncy,” Bui- 
explained, 

“Me? I haven't lost any money!” Hil's 


informed him. 

“But it's—it’s got about that the lawyers |.a°" 
made a mistake!” isted Batson. 

“So they have—they said I'd been left a bund: 

unds.” said Hilda; “but I’ve had a letter to 52: 
it’s a hundred-and-fifty.” 

“ Well, I’m blest!” ejaculated Hilda’s lover, an:! 
astonished the passers-by with a roar of laughte'. 
“Come along home to tea with me, and we'll > *: 
see them pictures on the strength of it!” 


A new series by Harry Graham, “The Complete Spertsman,” will make youlangh. See the Christmas PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
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NoGoals. No Entry Fee. 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


Onthe entry form opposite you will find the 
names of the clubs taking part in matches 
to be played on Saturday, Jan. 3rd. 

You have first of all to make yourself 
acquainted with the records and capabilities 
of the various clubs, and decide in each case 
which club you think will win. Then draw a 
line in ink through the name of the club 
which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, 
any of the matches will result in a draw, then 
feave in names of both teams. 

This Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
readers who take a keen interest in Association Foot- 
ball and to enable them to put their knowledge to 
good account. The prize offered is £500, and the task 
set enables competitors to display their skill in following 
up football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 

It so frequently happens that the success of a team is 
seriously affec' by the presence or absence of one 

particular player or ty other local conditions. In order, 
therefore, to enable individual competitors to exercise 
their football skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we 
permit them to send in more than one entry form where 
they consider it necessary. : . 

Any number of persons can inclose their coupons in one 
envelope, provided the proper amount of postage ia affixed. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Black in only must be used, 
Where you forecast a draw don't cross out either. 
Auy entry form on which any alteration of avy 
description bas been made will be disqua!ified. 

Names and addresses also must be written in black 
ink in the space provided. Any coupon not fulfilling 
these conditions will be disqualified. 

3. When you have filled up the entry form, 


1 


cut it. out 


eo 


fw} «How the First Loaguers Have Fared 


During the First Three Months. y, 


Tue first three months of the present football season 
have already departed into the limbo of the past, and we 
find the question of the League Championship still a very 
open matter. Sue 

Blackbarn Rovers top the table, but their position is 
by no meuns secure. Sefore these lines are published 
they may have given place to Manchester Unit: d or 
Bolton Wanderers, for the Rovers only hold pride of place 
by reason of the fart that thoy have played one game more 
than their inmediate tollowers up. 

West Bromwich Albion, Sunderland, and Bradford 
City are alsoin clore utterdance on the leaders, aud are 
only waiting to take advantage of any slips mude by the 
top-notchers. 

Profit and Loss Account. 


The present time is a convenient period to take stock 
of Leaguc matters, for soon we shall bo in the throes of 
the Cup-tics, and ‘ail the excitement connected with the 
great national competition, 

For convenience of comparison we have taken the 
corresponding number of matches last season: 


Gata. Pts. — perce Ete 
Tottenham Hotspur ....... . 8 anchester City ......s0000 
ossbeater United ‘ "6  Shefiield Weduesday 8 
Chelsea ........- . 5 Aston Villa........ 7 
sunderland 4 Derby County 6 
Sheffield United 3 Oldham Atble 8 
Bradford City .......sseceseeee 2 Newcastle ..., 3 


Blackburn Rovers, Bolton Wanderers, West Bromwich 
Albion, and Middlesbrough are all one point better off, 
bat Everton have dropped two points and Liverpool one. 

Takiug Burnley for Woolwich A reenal wo find they are 
nine pointa better off than the Gunners were at this time 
last year, but Preston North End are in exactly the same 

§tion as Notts County were. 

The two Sh-tield and the two Liverpool clubs 
very well throw stones 
the same numter of poi 


cannot 


its to their credit. 


The London First Leaguers are in a much : better 
position than last year, und if they can only ccntinue to 
ick up a few p ints extra in their remaining 
nish up in a fairly respectable position in the table. 


6. 


‘is the FIRST 
PRIZE for 


Tbe two Manchester clubs have changed 


i 


ut one another, for they each have that the 


matches may | Tottenham and 


FOR FOOTBALLERS. 


Waiting to.be Won 


THIS WEEK. 


addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘Football No. 17" in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post, Friday, January 2nd. 
Corapetitors may eend in 28 many entry forms as they 
wish, and any number of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 

The sum of £500 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an eutry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches layed. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided amongst the successful competitors. In 
the event of one or more matches not being played 
on the date given in the coupon, the £500 will not be 
awarded. 
Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £50 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided amonget the successful 
competitors. 

The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delive' 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not be uccepted as proof of receipt. 
The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY does not 
assurae any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 
Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 
~—_——— oo 00 0 00 oO Owes 

to the intervention of the Xmas 


Owing 
holidays the matches on this week's 
coupon take piace on Saturday, Jan. 
3rd, and the closing date is, therefore, 
Friday, Jan.2nd, The coupon opposite 
will appear again next week. 


and oe it in an envelo 


7, 


—_~ 


positions. 
Last year the “ Citizens’? were at the top and the 
“United”? were, hovering very near the foot of the 
Leayue ladder. Now the ‘* United’’ are challenging the 
lenders, while the ‘‘ Citizens "’ are in the danger zone. 

The Cupholders, Aston Villa, are experivneing a bad 
time, but it is fairly safe to state that they will be uearer 
the top than the bottom of the table before the season is 
finished. Although it is a truism that thre ie nothing 
more certain than the uncertainty of football, yet no ove 
would like to see Aston Villa figuring in the Second 
Division, ! 

‘A particular glamoor eurroands the Aston Villa club, 
for they are one of the three clubs who were members of 
the League at its inauguration in 1888, and who have 
never suffered relegation to the Second Division. The 
two other clubs who share this great distinction with the 
© Villans”? are Blackburn Rovers and Everton, 

The Rovers are playing in really fine form this season, 
and although they bad to bow the knee to Bolton Wan- 
derers recently at Burnden Park, they have occupied the 
hed of the table for practically the whole of the present 
season, and will take a lot of shifting. 

Their defext at Bolton was not very surpri-ing, for the 
Wanderers are @ most formidable combination at home 
this season, only losing one game out of eight, and only 
getting tive goals put up against them. The tight between 
these stalwarts of the gume was the beat ever seen at 
Burnden lark, and it was conducted in a fair aud sports- 
munlike manner. Over 55,000 witnessed the game, and it 
wax fitting to the occasion that it made au cary record for 


the ground. 
Some Interesting Local Derbies. 


Our Coupon this week deala with the games which will 

be played on January 3rd. and it will also appear in our 
pext issue. We will therciore reserve our comments on 
the-e matches till next week. But there are so muny im- 
portant enga-ements on the last Saturday of 1913 that a 
tew remarks concern'ng some of them may be interesting 
our rewlers. 
First, end perhaps foremost, is the ‘‘ great fite’’ at St. 
}James’s Purk, between Newcastle United and Sunder- 
land. In the past four seasons Newcastle have alternated 
two wins with two drawn games, It will be reme:nbered 
“ Wearsiders’’ defeated the ‘* Magpics’’ at 
in the fourth round of the Cup last scason, 
after two drawn games. Sunderland should win again. 

Londoners will also bave their local Derbics, for 
Chelsea meet at White Hart Lane, and 


Newcastle, 


Folbam and Clapton Orient at Craven Cottage. 


———_—_—— 


MIDDLE 


Given a 


You may Send as Many Attempts as You Like. 


PEARSON'S FOOTBALL CONTEST.—No. mn} 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan. 3rd. 


Crose out which you consider will be the losing club 
For a draw don’t cross out either, al 


Bolton Wanderers (2) v. Manchester United (1) 


Chelsea (1) v. Oldham Athletic (1) 
Derby County (5) v. Tottenham Hotspur (0) 
Everton (0) v. Nowcastle United (6) 
Manchester City (8) v. Sheffield United (0) 


Sheffield Wed. (—) 
Birmingham (—) 
Blackpool (0) 
Bristol City (0) 
Lincoln City (0) 
Notts Forest (5) 
Woolwich Arsenal (—) 
Coventry City (2) 
Crystal Palace (2) 
Gillingham (2) 
Merthyr Town (0) 
- Plymouth Argyle (8) -v. Swindon (1) 
Reading (2) v. Exeter City (2) 
Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


T agree to abide by the decision publ'shed in * Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to acce;t it as final, and I enter oly on 
this understanding, and L agree ty atide ty the conditions 
printed in “ Pearson's Week! y.”* 


v. Burnley (—) 

v. Notts County (—) 

v. Barnsley ({) 

v. Bradford (0) 

v. Bury (1) 

v. Hull City (0) 

v. Wolverh’mpt’n W. (—) 
v. Portsmouth (0) 

v. Millwall Athletic (0) 
v. Northampton (1) 

v. Queen’s Park R. (0) 


Signatars...iccccceccees is SRNL CRRTOGSOINS OR drole 


ASSESS sssccreccsenrees ickaaRwne sttenreseninise 8 


POPeTTETIT TTR Pe oe 


The figures which folloro the names of the clubs denote 
the number of gvals scored in the corresponding match 
last season. Where no figures ure given the clubs did 
nut meet, 


After you've filled up your Football 
Coupon above 
win a “Middles” prize. 


fine day, the holding capacity of each ground will be tased 
to the utmost. 

Chelsea are playing really fine footer of late, and they 
have not forgotten the packet which the perky * Cock- 
spur’ served up to them at Stamford Bridze on Sep'em- 
ber Gth. ‘That score his got to be wiped off the slate, and 
the ‘ Pensioners’? will have a try at it on December 27th. 
Some games which promise tremendous struggles have @ 
knack of fizzling out when the day arrives, but this 
occasion is not likely to be one of thew. 

Tbe match at Craven Cottage makea the seventh 
engagement there between Fulham and Clapton Orient. 
The‘ Cottazers’’ have not tasted victory in the last five 
games, but considering the way they ‘wiped the floor’? 
with Woolwich Arsenal ia November last, they may havo 
another surprise up their sieeve for the ** Orientals.” 
Hugall, however, smiles a knowing smile at the bire 
suggestion. 

Lancashire's Day Out. 


Matches between Laneishire clubs are ulways interest. 
ing. First, there is the meoting of Oldham athletic and 
Bolton Wanderers. They have ouly met during the last 
three seusona—once in the Second Division and twee in 
the First, the last two matches at Boundary Park resulting 
in a victory apiece. The Oldham men buvo something to 
avenge, however, for they were beaten at Bulton this 
souson by G—2. Men of Kolton, bewure ! 

Biackburn ttovers journey to Liverpool to meet the 
“ Antielders.”” Their seurch after points on Merseyside 
has not been very fruitful in recent years, for tney bave 
only won ono of the last four games played there, 
although they manage | to divide four g-als in 1910-11. 

Preston North Ew l cross swords with Kvorton at Deep- 
dale, and neither club has done much to wrie h sme about 
this se.eom. Quite the best thing the homesters have 
done is tieir 4—1 defeat of Middiesbro’, but Everton have 
gen-rally done well at Preston. 


CO 
RESULT of FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 13 


Matches played on Saturday, Nov. 29th. 


In this contest the prize of £100 has been divided 
amongst the foillowmy competitors, each of whom 
gent in a coupon contuining hitteen correct resu t+: 
H. Bowker, 21 St. Stephen Street, Salford, 
Manchester. 

W. Giunam, Northcote, Highfield Ecad, Caterham 
Valley, Surrey. 

E. H. Dison, 1 Venue Street, Brome. E. 
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are Assisted by their or Daughters, 

Miss OLwEN Lioyp GEoRcE, eldest daughter of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has just me 
Press-cutter-in-chief to her father. 

Diligently every day she applica herself to 
tho imposed task of searching newspapers, 
periodicals, and magazines for references to Mr. 
Lloyd George, making her cuttings, and classifying 
them in easily get-at-able order. 

It is naturally hard work for a girl of twenty- 
one. 

Mr. Lloyd George must be just about the most 
written of public man of the day, but it is not 
the first timc Miss Olwen has “helped” her 
father. 

A ycar or two ago someone who was evidently 
atone annoyed with the Chancellor threw a box 
at him. 

Miss Lloyd George was with him on this 
occasion, and she promptly set herself to defend 
him from any further outrage. 

“I just sat next to father after that in case any- 
thing elso was thrown at him,” sho explained in 
the most matter-of-fact way afterwards. 

Mr. Lloyd George is very happy in his children, 
for, besides his eldest daughter, there is Megan. 
When sho was only eight Megan conducted an 
election campaign so carnestly in the Carnarvon 
boroughs that they called it ‘* Megan’s Cam- 
paign.” ’ 

She Made Speeches in Welsh. 

Not content with motoring all over the place 
with her mother, she actually made little speeches 
of her own in Welsh! One day she asked an old 
man, “‘ Please will you vote for father ?” 

“Indeed I will. But you must give mo a kiss 
first,” he said jokingly. 

“Ah,” replied Megan gravely, “ah, but that 
would be hribery and corruption, wouldn’t it ?” 

Although she is only eleven years old, Miss Megan 
has already declared a crécl:e for fifty babies at 
Pentonvillo ‘‘ open,” and once, in explaining her 
absence from the opening of a bazaar, her father 
wrote as follows : 

“She is helping mo to get well. Her cheerful 
presence is better than any physic.” 

In another way Mr. Joseph Chamberlain once 
paid an equally charming tribute to the value of 
his wife’s influence on him. In one of his rare 
moments of public confidence he said of Mrs. 
Chamberlain ; 

“She has sustained me by her courage and 
cheered me by her gracious companionship, and I 
have found ber my best and truest counsellor.” 

No statesman could havo paid a higher com- 
pliment to a woman than that. 

But, then, Mra. Chamberlain is an exceptional 
woman. “I am going to the United States to 
marry one of those American girls whose deporta- 
tion vou once so strongly urged in my hearing,” 
Mr, Chamberlain once wrote to Lady Dorothy 
Nevill. 

Mrs. Winston Helps the First Lord. 

“You said, ‘1 like the Americans very well, but 
there are two things I wish they would keep to 
themselves—their girls and their tinned lobster.’ I 
am prepared to give up the lobster, so you must be 
prepared to take the girl.” 

Lady Dorothy Nevill did “‘ take the girl.” “‘ She 
is the most charming woman imaginable,” she con- 
fided after meeting her. 

Mrs. Winston Churchill is well known to be one 
of the most active of feminine influences behind the 
political scenes. She takes a most practical and 
enthusiastic interest in the First Lord’s work, and, 
whether he is inspecting docks or experimenting in 
naval air-craft, ‘‘Mrs. Winston” is more often 
than not with him or else close at hand. 

Will Crooks is another politician blessed with 
womenfolk not merely content to be exploited and 
put ‘on show ” at election time. In Mrs. Crooks, 
for instance—‘ the missus,” as he calls her—ho has 
a most valuable helper, a woman who not onl: 
organises a club for poor working girls, but who is 
quite capable of making a speech “ off her own 
bat ’”’ on occasions. 

Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, and others employ 
women as their confidential « retaries, too, and so 
altogether, despite what the Suffragettes may say, 
women undoubtedly do have a good deal to do 
with the inside of Parliamentary matters, 


“The Prison of Watching Eyes,” by Hesketh Prichard, is a fine story 


Doctor in Attendance. 
A Wsst Exp of London picture theatro keeps a fully 
qualified doctor in attendance for the benefit of visitors 


and the staff. 
Ex-Sailor. 
Baron Fassrnt, chief of the Cines company of Rome, 
and the man who made “ Quo Vadis 2?” possible, was 
an officer in tho Italian Navy before he entered the 


film business. 

: To the Arctic. 

Ronarp AmunnsEn, the famous Norwegian dis- 
coverer of the South Pole, will take a moving-picture 
camera and equipment with him on his Arctio 
expedition next year. 

Film Secrets. 

Aw sctor was hurried out of a famous film studio 
recently, paring been caught prying round certain 
sections of the building in an attempt to learn secret 
processes of film-developing, drying, and printing, 
to carry away to a rival company. 

Midget Plays. 

Ung of the Christman photo-plays this year is 
entitled ‘The War of the Liliputians,” and is acted 
entirely by midgets, the tallest member of the company 
measuring thirty-eight-and-a-half inches and the 
shortest, twenty-two inches. The plot is eomething 
like “ Gulliver's Travels.” 

Uproar in Theatre. 

Wuex a burlesque Suffragette film entitled ‘ The 
Hunger Strike ” was being shown at a London hall the 
other day, various feminine members of the audience 
8 up in various parts of the hall and protested. 
Some at the spectators applavded, and then one of 
the supposed Suffragettes n ade a speech. 

Names on the Title. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot amongst the American 
artistes who psy minor parts in photo-plays that their 
names, as well as those of the pencips) players, should 
be included in the film title. They are sending ‘‘ round 
robins” to the film manufacturers, suggesting that 
their wishes should be complied with, but as exhibitors 
are averse to long film titles they are not likely to gain 


their point. 
, Rival Advertising. 

ComPETITIVE advertising by two theatres in the same 
locality is often very amusing. At one theatre in 
Liverpool recently the star attraction was the film 
entitled ‘“ Satan,” and leaflets were distributed 
announcing that ‘‘ Everybody is going to ‘Satan’ at 
the ——.” Promptly the opposition hall came out 
with: “ Our pictures, our piano, our cosiness are 
worth sharing! Everybody is coming to Paradise. 
Book single tickets.” 

““The British Army.” 

Tue great film of British Army life is now completed, 
and was shown to Queen Alexandra in the ballroom 
at Sandringham as a birthday gurprise. Upwards of 
25,000 officers and men appear in the film, which was 
made by Messrs. Keith Prowse & Company under the 
sanction of the nad Council. Tommy Atkins in 
peace and war is faithfully shown, and the Council say 
the pictures should ‘* prove of great interest to all who 
see them, and will also benefit the Army by educating 
the public to a proper understanding of true life 


_of a soldier.” 
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HieH up on a dais sits the Chancellor of tt 
Diocese, clad in robes of scarlet trimmed wii. 
ermine, and wearing a full-bottomed wig. 

On either side are the assessors or assiztan': 
attired in ordinary morning dress. These gent). 
men, county magnates and the like, are ofte:: 
consulted by the scarlet-clothed centre. pices . 
the picture. But really only as an act of court.-: 
For the Chancellor ia greatly learned in the Jas 
generally, and in ecclesiastical law in particu!2; 

Below him are arranged vurious officials, j), 
cluding an official shorthand writer who tak». 
down every word that is spoken. 

Facing him are a number of keen-faced coun: 
interested in the guilt or innucence of the bl:c! 
coated figure, haggard-faced, and care-lad:: 
occupying a seat next to his solicitor. 

The barristers do not wear wigs or gow: 
The “ prisoner” does not stand in a dock. Ye: 
there is a truly subdued and dignified legal atm. 
phere about the Court. It is held in a beanti:: 
oak-panelled chamber. Rich banners hang fr, 
the lofty roof. A fire burns brightly. 

Such roughly is the Consistury Court wher 
clergymen are tried for certain offences ouisi: 
the actual scope of criminal jurisprudence. 

's Their Vicar Innocent or Guilty? 

The procedure from beginning to end resemblv- 
in some measure the hearing of a cuse in the 
Law Courts. : 

When the Chancellor and his assessors bare 
taken their seats an ecclesiastical official reads 
out particulars of the charge. Then counsel o1 
behalf of the prosecution, wigless and gownless 
unlike his learned brother in the courts mep 
tioned, rises and lucidly sets out the allezatione 
against the clergyman arraigned. 

itness follows witness in the orthodox manner. 
and there is the usual cross-exumination and re- 
examination, and eventually counsel on either 
side—or the accused man if he is defending him- 
eelf—address the Chancellor and his ussessors. 

And on the oak benches sit churchwardens, 
sidesmen, vergers, and purishioners, listening in 
open-mouthed wonderment to the apparently 
never-ending stream of eloquence. Their face: 
are tense and drawn. Their bodies are set an’ 


rigid. 

Not a single point in the previous evidence ha: 
been missed. The contending factions—those 
parishionera who believe their vicar guilty onc 
those who are convinced of his innocence—hav- 
smiled or drawn long faves when a point in their 
favour has been made. 

No Sentence Is. Pronounced. 

But with the coming of counsel's speeches . 
different atmosphere seems to pervade the court 
The bush is stilled. A door. opened to admit. 
meseenger boy to one of the reporters whos: 
description of the momentous trial is being flashe< 
all over the country, may creak irritatingly, anc. 
is followed by a chorus of subdued “ hushes.” 

At last the final word bas been spoken. Thor 
and only then, ie there a rustle of expectancs 
The curious public think the Chancellor of th: 
ermine-trimmed robes will sum up after th- 
fashion of a civil or a criminal ju But x: 
word falls from his lips. 

He and his colleagues retire through a sma. 
oor. 

Minute after minute passes. Everybody is 
apeculasing in subdued tones as to what th: 
verdict will be. 

Finally, however, the tension is relaxed. Ente 
the scarlet-clad Chancellor, followed by his grave 
faced assessors. 

Slowly, deliberately, they take their seats. Ti: 
Chancellor announces the findings of the Cour! 
And the one haunting word “ Guilty "rings in th: 
ears of the public. The rest does not matte: 
Their vicar is unworthy of his cloth, 

Then they crane their necke forward eagerly i’ 
hear the sentence, But aguin they are div- 
sppolated, No sentence is pronounced. Al! 
they gather from the imposing figure high up or 
the Gais is that the findings of the Court will b: 
reported to the Bishop. 

or it is left to his lordship to order the guiliy 
vicar to be unfrocked, to deprive him of hi- 
benefice, or impose any other punishment suis- 
able to the case. 


in the Christmae ROYAL. 
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A SERIAL STORY THAT GRIPS. ___ 
‘Forgive Us 
Our Trespasse 


The Stary of a Long-Waited-For Revenge, and the Tragedy It Brought to An Innocent Girl. 


By LADBROKE BLACK, 4¥4¢hor of ‘The House of the Stranger," ‘ The Blackmailer,” 
“Treachery,” and others. 


Ps 


IT HAS JUST BEEN 
how Steve Langford, the only man who knows that 


TOLD 


John Steclo pushed Major Matlock into the river at 
Decping Forry, believing him to have betrayed his 
sister Maggic, whereas he was really her lawful husband, 
runs his quarry to earth at the cotton town of Mait- 
land, in Lancashire. 

Maitland is now practically owned by Sir James 
Matlock, who inherited the property on the mystcnous 
death of Major Matlock. Stecle takes up his position 
there as John Lawless, and poses as the father of his 
sister's child, Mary, who anit is in one of tho mills. 

Mary has a wonderful voice, which will make her 
name and fortune, and the price of Langford's silence 
is that he be allowed to marry her. 

Steele is forced to agree to the blackmailer’s terms, 
although Mary is in love with the Rev. Frank Gascoyne, 
the young vicar of Maitland. : 

Bofore the marriage, Kango informs Sir James 
Matlock’s daughter, Esther, t at¥Mary Lawless, as the 
daughter of Major Matlock, is really the owner of the 
Matlock estates. 

In exchange for the marriage certificate of the Major 
and Maggie Stcclo, Esther gives him the Matlock pearls. 

A few days later the wedding takes place. No 
sooner has the Rev. Frank Gascoyne performed the 
ceremony than a detcctive enters the church to arrest 
Langford for stealing the pearls. 

Langford escapes! 

You can now read on. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“Pil Send You to the Gallows ! mm 

Arter all he had had to endure, Frank Gascoyne 
felt stunned and dazed. Not ten minutes before he 
had joined in holy wedlock the woman whoia ho 
loved to the man for whom a warrant was out for the 
theft of the Matlock pearls. Those few minutcs had 
been pregnant with Fate. Had the police but timed 
their intended errest a little ea rlier he would have been 
sparod the misery of secing Mary become the wife of 
Steve Langford. 

“Why didu't you come earlier?” ho burst out, 
addressing the disappointed detective. “Why did 
you leave the arrest of your man until now ? ” 

* Couldn't get the warrant, sir,” replied the detective. 
“The information we bad never came into our hands 
until too lat. I assure you we wasted no time.’’ 

He stopped speaking as Sie Jamcs Matlock. very 
red in th: face, came strutting into the vestry, followed 
by his danshter. 

“Well,” he said, “ have you caught the scoundrel ?”” 

The detective had to explain what had taken place, 
and the baronct’s faco grew hg toe with rage. 

“ Confounded carelossness ! > he exclaimed. ‘ You 
had the man here perfectly safe, and you let him get 
away. What steps havo you taken to have him 


traced ? ; 
“ T have sent the constable who was with me to warn 
the inspector, Sir James. The station will be watched, 


d the description of the man will be telephoned to 
every village within an arcs of a hundred wiles. 
We're bound to catch him sooncr or later.” 

Tho baronet snorted contemptuously. 

“And meanwhile the pearls will be pawned. 
Confound it, man, don't you know they are worth 
seven thousand pounds? What is it you want, 
Esther?” 

His daughter 
on the arm. 

“Where is this wretched girl—the bride ? ** she said. 
“And her father? It was cvidently a conspiracy 
between the three of them.” 

Everybody looked round 


had moved forward and touched him 


stirtled, There was no 


“ What right have you to say that, Miss Matlock ? 
What right 
she is incapable of even being an accessory 

“ Oh, you're an interested advocate, Mr. Gasco: ne,” 
replied Esther. ‘* I'm afraid 1 hold a different opinion. 
And at any rato, I'm going to leave nothing untricd to 
recover my pearls.” 

Malice prompted Esther Matlock’s action. 
father, noticing that sho was not wearing her pearls, 
had inquired about them, and at last, driven into a 
corner, she had taken a bold step. She bad declared 
they had been stolen and that she suspected Langford, 
whom, now that the marriage certificate was destroyed, 
she no longer feared. By accusing him of tho theft 
she had hoped to recover her gems. and, what she 
cared more for, strike a blow at Mary Lawless. She 
had held back the story of her suspicions until that 
morning, planning the humiliation of her rival at the 
moment when she had become tho wife of Stcve 
Langford, and now she had no intention of foregoing 
one particle of her cruel triumph. 

“Tt might bo wise to arrest both the girl and her 
father on suspicion,” she said, turning to the detective. 
“Sir James is @ magistrate, and can give you the 
necessary authority.” 

The detective was about to reply when Gascoyne 
held up his hand, commanding silence. 


to the act.” 


Hor 


“ Hasn't this poor child suftered enough already that 
authority, with which you are 


you need misuse the 
entrusted, to persecute her farther?” 

He turned towards Sir James, speaking with passion, 

“You are a candidato for the ‘re resentation of 
Maitland, Sir James. The electors belong, for the 
most part, to the working clazscs. I ask you, is your 
popularity with them likely to be enhanced by tho 
persecution of this poor girl, whom they all know, 
and whom they will all pity ? And be sure, Sir James, 
that if you act as your daughter has suggested, I will 
— my authority to proclaim the iniquity far ond 
wide.” 

Sir James coughed nervously. Ho realised the truth 
of the clergyman’s remarks. To deliberately sct the 
law in motion against Mary would cstrango a large 
body of those voters on whom he depended for becoming 
the member for Maitland. 

“Of courso, I shall take no steps, Mr. Gascoyne,” 

he stammcred. ‘ Tho matter has been 


placed in the 
hands of tho police, and they 


will know how to act. 
Where are you going, Mr. Gascoyne * ” he added 


nervously. 
The young clergyman had taken off his surplice, 
and, scizing his hat, had moved towards the door. 
“I'm going to this poor girl to protect her and 
comfort ber,” be said. 
“T trust your ministrations will be purely clerical,” 
sther Matlock, with a laugh, “ Pray 
Mr. Gascoyne, sho is now Mrs. Stevo 


broke in 
remember, 
Langford.” 
He made no sign that he had heard her cruel words, 
but walked straight from the vestry. A small crowd 
had gathered ouiside in the churchyard, and they 
made way for him as he strode down the path, his 
handsome face cold and hard sct. 
“The vicars taken on about this,” murmured one 
old woman, looking after his retreating figure. 
“Pye always thought he was sweet on the lass 
himeelf,"’ answered ber companion. “It’s hard, 
cruel thing to happon to the pout bonny Mary.” 
Gascoyne made his way through the town direct to 
the cottage. The door was opcn, and, receiving no 
reply to his knock, he walked in. Tho parlour was 
deserted. Ho went upstairs. The rooms were all 
empty, and the signs 0 disorder told only too plainly 
that the occupants of the cottage had packed in haste 
He went back into the parlour and, 
buricd his face in his 
lost to him—she was another's 


r ve you to associate the girl's name with 
this crime? You know, or you ought to know, that 


was arrested ho might, in ordcr to get a purtivn of 
his sentence remitted, relate what he knew about the 
death of Major Matlock. In cither case, tight— 
instant tlignt—was tho obvious course. He must pet 
away from Maitland and hide himself where Steve 
Langford could never lind him again. 

He hurried his daugliter in her wedding garments— 
that secmed now such a mockery—through a small 
gate at the far end of the church, thereby avoiding 
the crowd of ille sightseers. A cab came crawling by 3 
he hailed it and told the man to drive quickly to tho 
cottage. Once there it took him but a few moments to 
get together some clothes, and pack his papers and 
money. Under tho spur of his urgency, Mary, despite 
her dazed and wretched state of mind, changed hee 
dress. Within a few minutes they were back again in 
the cab, and on their way to the station. Tho London 
express steamed in as they drove up. and they had 
just time to get their tickets and take their places 
before it started southwards. 

About half a mile from Maitland the train slowed 
down to a stop, and then after a few seconds proceeded 
on its way. Mary, staring out of the window, had a 
vision of a man creeping up the embankment. She 
saw him, as it were, with unseeing cyes, her heart so 
heavy within her that she was unconscious of her 
surroundings. ‘Tho roar and the rattle of the wheels 
seemed tochant an appropriate dirge to her misery. and 
she asked no questions as to where they were going or 
uy they were going, but lay listlessly back in her scat. 

sudden cry from John Steele awakened her about 
an hour later from her state of apathy. Looking round, 
she saw a man quickly slide back the panel of tho 
corridor carriage and enter the compartment, and aa 
she saw him it scemed to her that tho summit of ber 
wretchedness must have been reached. It was Steve 
Langford, his face and hands covered with dirt and 
his clothes stained with mud and dust. 

“You!” excluimed John Steele in a choking voice. 

“Twas hanging about on the em)antment, waiting 
for a goods train, when the express slowed down,” 
Langford whispered hoarsely.  “ Tho first bit of luck 
I've had to.day. And I saw Mary in the window. 
But this is no time for explanations. Give me some 
clothes—quick. do you hear ? 

Like an automaton, John Steele rose, and, taking 
his bag from the rack, handed Langford what he 
demanded. With the bundle in his orm Langford 
made his way down the corridor to the lavatory 
at tho end. When he returned fivo minutes later his 
appearance had changed so as to be almost unrccog- 
nisable. 

“ Now,"’ ho said, ‘‘ give me some money,” and a3 
John Stecle counted some gold into his hand, he added, 
with a sneer: “So you were decamping, were you? 
Thought to give mo the go-by, did you % Well, just 
you be careful and don't try any of your tricks when 
we get to London. I'm going to leave you now in case 
they may be watching you to get at me, but we mect 
again at St. Chads Hotel, Euston Road. Remember 
the address, and just see you go there.” 

As he disappeared Jobn Steele sank back against tho 
cushions with a groan. Mary bent forward as if to 
ask him a question, but, sccing the grey mi-cry and 
terror in his face, she held her tongue. What was the 
uso of probing her father's wounds ? That he was 
absolutely at the mercy of Steve Lang‘ord was obvious, 
and the why or whercfor of it she dared not ask. 

‘As the train sped southward her brain began to 
cloar. Sho realised that her father was bapelessly 
in the hands of this man—that he had fled from Maitiand 
solely with the desire of escaping from him for good 
and all, And now a cruel chance had thrown them 
together once again. How could she rid herself and 
her father of this incubus? She could go to tho 

lice, of course, but she shrunk from that. After ail, 
Fengfecd, though she loathed him, had become hee 
husband that very day. She could not betray !.im. 
The only alternative was to frighien bim away, and lo 
do that sho must have help. 

By the timo the train drew up at the next sloppinge 
place she bad formed a resolution, There was only 
one man in the world whom she could absolutely trust, 
on whose help she could rely, Sb inade an excusa 
of wanting to buy a paper, and, slipping from the 
carriage, hastened to tho station telegraph ocd. 

“Tho Rev. F. Gascoyne, Vicxrage, Maitland. 


sign of sonn Lawless or his daughter. Gascoyne conflicting emotions within his breast. If Langford “St. Chads Hotel, Fuston Road, Cue here and 
turned upon Esther Matlock, his face, for all its pale escaped and succeeded in avoiding the police, it might | help me. ; _ ‘ 4 
wtasklike stern.css, expressing the passions that were be possible to put an end to the condition of torror She put no namo to the wire. He would underatand, 


acething in bis soul. 


in which be himself 


hand, if he 


and it would be safer, if the potive were Oa the watea, 
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es to give any indication as to the sender of the 
te 

It was seven o'clock when tho train at last reached 
London. Besides the on the platform there 
were several quietly ed men who seemed to 
examine the passengers with great care. They them- 
selves were passed over unnoticed, and they drove 
at once to the address given by Langford. 

St. Chads Hotel was a dirty, glorified, tenth-rato 
boarding house. Mary was shown to her room by a 
slatcaraly maid, and once there she locked the door 
and eat down to think. It would be three hours 
before Gascoyne could come to ber, and until then she 
determined not to go outside. John Stecle camo and 
knocked at the door, begging her to eat some dinner, 
but she declincd on the grounds that she was not 
hungry. Twico tho handlo was tried, and she beard 
the voico of Stevo Langford, She made no answer to 
him, keeping silent, her heart in her mouth. 

It was aftor half-past ten when there was anothcr 
knock, and this time the maid’s voice spoke to her. 

“ Thero’s a gentleman tosee you, miss,”’ she whispered 
through the keyhole. ‘A clergyman. He wants to 
speak to you at once.” 

Mary rose quickly, and, opening the door, went out 
into tho passage. 

“The gentleman's down in the hall,’’ the maid said. 

As sho descended the flight of dirty steps Gascoyne’s 
tall figure rose from a chair and came cagerly towards 
her. 

“Mary,” he said—and there was a note of pathetic 
joy in his voico—‘ thank you for sending for me! 
Thank you for trusting me!” 

Sho was put to it to kecp her 
emotions under control. 

“My father and Mr. Langford are 
upstairs,” she said ina low voice. ‘ Mr. 
Langford has some hold over my father. 
He forced me to this marriage; he com- 

lled me to become his wife in name, 

ut I am dotermined never to be anything 


ore. 

Sho could read the pain and ion in 
his eyes, and she woot On hurredl : 

“* You're the only person I could trust. 
This man is in fear of the police. I don't 
want to betray him into.their hands, but 
Jf you went to him your very presence 
would frighten him away, and then my 
father could escape.” 

“I am here to do whatever you want, 
Mary,”’ ho answered simply. “If you 
will take me to this man I think I can 
guarantco that he sha‘n't trouble you any 
further.” 


John Stecle had engaged a private 
sitting-room on tbe first floor. It was to 


this apartment that Mary led Gascoyne. 
Tho door was locked, but at the sound of 
her voice asking for admittance, it was 
opened Larmeen Frank Gascoyne stalked 
calmly into the room, and at the sight of 
his tall, athletic figure and his stern face, 
Stevo Langford. who was lying stretched 
on a sofa on the far side, sprang to his 
fect. 

“You have betrayed me!’ he cried 
out, turning on John Steele. “ You cur, 
but you shall answer for it!” 

As John Steele looked in terror at the man, Mary 
sapere forward. 

* My father knew nothing of this!” ehe cried. “ It 
was I who sent for Mr. Gascoyne.” 

Langford was fumbling in tho pocket of his coat, and 
as sho spoke he drew a long, glittering knife, and with 
this in his hand, ho came slowly towards Gascoyne. 

“Stand out of my way!’’ he whispered. ‘* Do you 
think I’m going to be taken by an infernal sky-pilot ? *’ 

Gascoyne waited calmly until he was two feet 
distant from him, and then suddenly his left arm went 
out like a flash of lightning and hand closed on 
the man’s wrist. Tho next instant the knife had 
dropped to tho floor. With a cry of rage, Langford 
flung himself on tho clergyman, and the two men 
apes in a deadly embrace. 

“* Stecle, curso you,” gasped Langford, “ if you don’t 
help me I'll send you to the gallows!” 

, a8 if in a dream, saw her father look about him, 
and then, rushing to the fireplace, seize the poker. 
Without a moment's hesitation he went behind 
Gascoyne, and raised the weapon above his head. 
Mary leapt forward with a cry, but she was too lato to 
avert the blow. It fell with all its force on the skull 
of the defenceless man, and with a groan Frank 
Jascoyne fell like a log to the floor 


CHAPTER VII. 
Homeless and Penniless. 

THERE was a silenco of consternation, broken by a 
hoarse laugh as Stevo Langford jumped over the body 
of Gascoyne and rushed to the door. 

““You ve donc it this time, Steele!’’ he cried. 
a best thing you can do is to cut it quick. I’m 
oO ! ” 

Ho was out of the room, and had closed the door 
bebind him, before Steelo could utter a word. Mary 


Bary was too late to avert the bluw. 
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had sunk down on her knees on the floor and was 
trying to raiss the head of the man she loved. It 
hung ominously heavy in her hands. 

“Frank, Frank!" she sobbed, staring down with 
horror into Gascoyne’s still, white face. 


“ Frank, oh, 
my darling, speak to mo!” 

e answered her no word. Ho lay there stiff and 
silent. Mary felt a hand upon her shoulder, and John 
Stecle’s voice spoke hoarsely in her ear. 

“ He’s dead. Come away. There isn’t a moment 
a nen before the police find us. Come, girl—come, 

tell you!” 

Jobn Steele’s face, from the hard grey eyes to the 
square jaw and the thin lips, was the face of a strong 
man, but now these lines of strength secmcd to be 
distorted. It was tho face of a man in the grip of an 
overwhelming terror. There was scorn and anger in 
Mary’s eyes as sho looked up at him. This man whom 
she called father—all her life she had hardly known 
him—bofore he had come to live at Maitland she had 
seen him for only a few days each year—thcre were 
no bonds of affection between them—and now ho had 
killed the man she loved—killed him in a cowardly, 
treacherous way. 

“Do you think I shall leave him?” she cried. 
“Go, if you want to—go and hide from tho polico! 
You shall go by yourself. If over there was any link 
that bound us together, it is broken now!” 

“He is dead, Mary. You can do nothing,” he 
stammered. ‘I can’t recall what lhavedone. Come, 


while there is stil] time.” 
“No, no!” she answered wildly. 


will stay here by the side of the man I love. You 
separated us before, you shall not separate us now.” 

She bent over Gascoyne’s head, and her tears rained 
down on his pale face. John Stcelo glanced in terror 
and despair round the room. 

“You must come!” he said desperately. “If 
thoy found us here, do you know what it would mean for 
mo—the gallows. I have been kind to you, Mary; 
I have done my best to look after you all my life. Let 
the memory of what I’ve done for you count for some- 
thing now.” . 

His words seemed to burn themselves like fire upon 
her brain. It was true what ho said. Gascoyne was 
dead. Not all her tears, not all her bitter regrets, 
could bring him back to life. 

“I won't go with you, I won't go with you!” she 
sobbed ; and then in a moro broken voice she added : 
“* Oh, lot me stay with him a little while!” 

He put his arms under her shoulders and lifted her 
bog from the floor. 

“You must come now, Mary, at once. There is 
no time to be lost.” 

She tried to struggle with him, but he forced her to 
the door, as her out into the passage. Then, 
taking the key from the inside, he locked the door from 
outside. In tho terror of his haste, he cast no look 
at tho man lying on the floor. He did not see how, 
even as he closcd the door, the tall figure stretched 
there moved slightly. 

“Get your hat on, Mary, and Iet’s go before the 
alarm is raized. We must leave our luggage here.” 

Ho camo to her room a few moments later, and, 
waking her arm, half-dragged her through the passage 
und down the stairs. 

* We shall be back about midnight,” he said to the 
man in the hall. 


Now they were out in Euston Road. A neighbouring 


* Nover! I] vride that had made him tcar this 


It fell with all ila force on the skull of the 
defenceless man, and, witha groan, Frank Gascoyne fell, like a log, to the floor, 
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tuusic-hall i ces its saediexe: and, as if wit 

eet purpose, John Steele, 6 ing Mary’s aru. 
mingled with the crowd. Keeping to the main thoroug; 

fare they made their way towards Tottenham Cou:: 
Road, and it was not until they wero a few yard. 
from Portland Road Station that Mary stopped an. 
faced her father. 

“You are eafe now,” she eaid, wresting her ar, 
from his “and here we part. I have dono wh:: 
you wished, and now I never wish to see you again.” 

As she Beieied speaking she turned swiftly and ra:- 
down a neighbouring side street in the direction v/ 
Fitzroy Square. A aighs fog had risen, and befor. 
sho had gono many y sho was hidden from vicw. 

John Steele stood looking after her until she was ou: 
of sight, like one farsed to stone. Ho made ov 
movement to follow-her. Then, when she had vanishec 
from his gaze, he threw up his hands with a gesture o! 
despair, and, stumbling across the pavement to th: 
wall of a neighbouring house, ho leant there as if th: 
strength had gone from his body. 

Up to now terror—the horror of the deed ho had 
committed—tho fear of Stevo Langford and tl:- 
gallows—had obsessed his imagination. Ever sine 
the night at Deeping Ferry, when the swift-running 
waters of the river had drowned Major Matlock’s las) 
despairing cry, he had lived like one possessed. Terr«: 

been his companion by day and his bed-fellew 
by night. But the flight of Mary had awakencd oth: - 
feelings in his heart. 

As he leant against the wall he recalled bis ma-:! 
irl, while she w:- 
yet an infant, from his sistcr’s arm:. 
separating the mother and tho child, an} 
believing that by this unnatural act b: 
was shiclding and protecting both, the 
onc from the shame and mockery of th:- 
world, the other from the knowledge o! 
that shame. And it had led to this, Two 
crimes were on his conscience, and the 
girl, whom he had sacrificed at the dicts 
tion of Steve Langford, had now turne:! 

from him as if he were a leper. 

“Maggie, Maggie!** he whispered to 
himself. “I wronged you, and I've 
wronged your child!” 

He looked up and down the almost 
deserted street, and his face seemed to 
harden. 

“I will make amends, Maggic, I will 
make amends!” he muttered, as if 
addressing his sister. 

Ho drew himself up, and, squaring his 
ehoulders, turned eastwards once more 
down the Euston Road with the light in 
his eyes of a man who goes knowingly 
and fearlessly to death. 

Mary did not stop running until sho 
had put some hundreds of yards between 
herself and the spot where sho had left 
Sohn Steele. Then she stopped and 
looked round. He had not followed her. 
end she was alone. A faintness seize) 
her, and, putting out her hands, she 

sped an iron railing hard by to prevent 
erself from falling. 

She felt utterly weak and unstrunc. 

- The long day she had gone through witi 

all its succession of horrors—the mockery 
of her marriage, the flight from Maitland, and the 
crowning horror of all, the murder of the man s)+ 
loved, who had come unhesitatingly and unselfish!: 
in answer to her appeal, had tried her strength tot! 
utmost. 

She would have cried aloud, but two men who had 
passed her and had looked curiously at her face, turncu 
and came back, intending to speak to her. She fcc: 
from them, stumbling down the pavement, feeling as :i 
every moment her legs must give way bencath he. 
She must find eomewhere to rest, and at this though: 
she put her hand into her pocket and drew out her 
purse. There was only three shillings there, but there 
was cnough for a bed and some f and both she feli 
she must have, unless sho was to drop unconsviou- 
in the street. 

In her flight sho had taken several turnings, and now 
was in a narrow, dirty street, filled with a few mean 
houses and shops. A light behind an illuminated sign 
attracted her attention. It set out that beds could be 
had within for single women. 

She tottered up the few stone steps and rang the 
bell. Presently the door was opened and a fat, elderly 
woman in a faded plush dress opened the door. 

Wh se what do you want?” said the woman, 
eyeing her appraisingly. 

*“* A bed,” answered Mary ; “and if possible, som+- 


a eat.” 
ut you ain’t got anybody with you! ’’ the woman 
answered, staring in surprise at the girl. 


To 7 her words were quite incomprehensibie. 
She only knew that she wanted to lie down. If the 
food was an impossibility she would do without it. 

“If you could let me have a bed, I should be much 
obliged!” she murmured faintly. “I’m very tired 
end I don’t think I can go any further.” 

“ How much money have you got?” asked the woman. 
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“Three shillings.” 

The woman sniffed contemptnously. 

“Why, I always get ten!” she said. 

Mary looked at her in surpriso, and then glanced 
beyond her into the dirty passuge. Tt seemed incredible 
that anybody paid such a figure for rooms in such a 
house. The woman saw her glanco and flushed, and 
then quite unexpectedly her face softened and she held 
out her hand to Mary. 

“ Come in lassie, I didn’t understand!” she said; and 
in a lower voice she muttered to herself : “‘ Thank the 
saints you don’t understand cithor, my poor child!” 

She admitted her into the age and closed the door. 

“You shall have your bit of supper and your bed, 
and some breakfast in the morning, and you need only 
give me two of those shillings of yours.” 

After a cup of cocoa and some bread and butter, 
in a tawdrily-furnished room, Mary went to bed, but 
she hardly closed her oyes all night. 

She found breakfast waiting for her when she got 
downstairs in the morning. There was a paper on 
the table, and picking it up, sho glanced with a fecling 
of shrinking terror through its columns. There was 
no mention there of a crimo that had been committed 
in St. Chads Hotel. The*body had not yet been 
found, she told herself, but the evening papers would 
spring the whole news of the tragedy on the town. 

While she made a pretence of cating her break fast, 
sho began to try and arrange some plans for the future. 
Somewhere sho must find work, and on this point she 
consulted tho lodging-house keeper. 

“There's the factories and there's the shops,” she 
told hor, and then added in a graver voice, “* But 
it isn’t always easy to find work.” 

Mary sallicd forth at last with the determination to 
try the factories, In her simplicity she had imagined 
that London was like Maitland, only on a larger scale, 
and that the factories, as in her native town, would be 
discernible from a distance. But there were streets 
and strects, and nowhere could she see the tall, familiar 
chimneys which, for her, were the sign of possible 
eo hake 

t midday she gave up her scarch and turned her 
attention to the shops. But here misfortune dogged 
her steps. The smaller shops had all the assistants they 
required, and she was too nervous to enter the mag- 
nilicent emporiums of the bigger firms. By six in the 
evening she had spent her last remaining shilling, and 
she was in a state of utter physical exhaustion. 

She was now penniless, with no friends in tho world 
to whom sho could turn. She was cven without the 
means of obtaining a night's lodging. It was only 
when sho was in the last throcs of despair that an 
inspiration came to her. Felix Lyte had suid that she 
had a magnificent voice, and Felix Lyte. to judge from 
the way he had spoken and acted, appeared to be some 
authority on the subject. She recalled the contract 
which he had been prepared to give her. She had 
paid no attention to it at the time, but now she faintly 
recalled that he had offered to pay her a sum so vast 
that she was unable to comprehend it. All thot she 
now recalled was that she had a voice which somebody 
had praised and had offered money for. 

She had often heard people sing in the streets. She 
must do the sane, and perhaps sunrebody with a kind 
heart would reward her song vith a few coppers. bho 
only wanted enough for another night's shelter. 

_ As she resolved to try this Isst desperate chance she 
caught sight of a long queuc of people, marshalled by 
the police, waiting at the door of a theatre. Standing 
in the gutter, her face nervously pale, her eyes fixed on 
the glaring electric sign of the theatre, trving to make 

herself oblivious to her audience, she began to sing. 

“Oh, Lord, here's another!” said a mau in the 
queue, loud cnough for her to hear. 

Hlis words brought her irameidistely to a stop, hut 
the very opposition roused her faltering courage. 
She began the simplo ballad over again and this time 
there was no filtering or quavering in her voice. 

At the end of the first verse sho dropped her eyes for 
a moment to look at the crowd. To her amazement 
they had all turned and were faving her, and the queue 
which had been formed tightly against the wall of the 
theatro had now straggled half-way across the pavement. 

‘As sho hesitated, not understanding what this could 
mean, @ volume of applauso broke out, and then was 
still again. Sho began the second verse with rising 

spirits, and something told her that her voice ha 
obtained a sympathetic audience. 

The conclusion of the sccond verse was the end of 
the song. Thcro now lay before her what slic dreaded 
more than the singing—the asking for moncy. She 
was about to stop forward timidly, when a clatter at 
her fect made her look down. Moncey was falling oa 
the pavement like rain. 

Mary, absolutcly stupefied by this undreamt-of 
success, was about to stcop down to pick up some of the 
coins when a man in an opera hat and a lignt grey coxt. 
who had stood listening to her song on the steps of the 
motor-brouzham from which he had alighted, suddenls 
rushed forward and gripped her arm, with an 
exclamation. 

“Miss Lawless!” ho exclaimed. 

Looking up she found herself face to face with Pelis 
Lyte 

(To be concluded nex: weeks) 


tor d= pe sf ‘srorie? 


Duff to the important 
in India has caused a good deal of talk, because most 
people seem to think it foreshadows an even more 
important appointment. 
Staff under Lord 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and for that and 
other reasons it is supposed that Lord Kitchener 
will be the next Viccroy of India. 


Once while he was staying in Cairo he rode out with 
a party of friends, including a Colonel in the Horse 
Gunners, to sce the Pyramids. 


except the Colonel got quite excited at the wonderful 
sight. The Colonel, 
looking at them stolidly without speaking. 


went up to him. 
sir?” asked the lieutenant. 
race of people who could erect them ? 7 


was thinking what a ripping good target they would 
make for my guns!” 


first post in India, one of his subordinates, who 
did not know him, tricd to find out from a brother 
officer what sort of man they would have to deal 
with. The dialogue went something like this: 


J. J. Bell, the author of ‘ Wee Macgregor,” writes a story for 


His Point of View. 
Tse appointment of General Sir Beauchamp 
post of Commander-in-Chief 


The Gencral was Chief-of- 
Kitchener while the latter was 


Many good stories are told by Sir Beauchamp. 
When they arrived at their destination everybody 
on the other hand, stood 
Presently a young and enthusiastic lieutenant 
“What are you thinking about, 


“Of the marvellous 


“No, not exactly,” replied the old soldier ; “T 


What He Did. 


Wues Sir Beauchamp was appointed to his 


“ Does he play bridge much ?” 

* Not much,’ 

“ Billiards, maybe ?”’ 

“ Nothing to speak of.” 

“ Any good at chess ? 

“He plays badly.” : 

“ Does he go in for any outdvor sports ?” 

“ At long intervals.” 

“Then what on earth does he do?” asked the 


bewildered man finally. 


“The rarest thing possible,” snapped the other ; 


“he works.” 


Not Used to Hard Work. 


Ir was this same Gencral Duff to whom a rather 


slack young officer once applied for Icave of 


absence. 

“What for?” asked Sir Beauchamp. 

“Well, I've keen hard at work for six weeks,” 
was the rej ly. 

“Is that so?” remarked Sie Beauchamp curtly. 
“Go back ond try it for six months and then come 
to me agiin--if you're alice 2” 


Ordered to the Front. 

Mr. Joux Uassits, the brilliant artist, has 
designed a special Christmas card this year for 
Boy Scouts. 

Mr. Hassall. whore good stories are famous, tells 
of aretired Army ofiicer who was in his back garden 
one day when a tramp came round the end of the 
house,” 

“Tye becn at the front.” he began, “ and— —"" 

The old oftiver beamed on him as he interrupted 
to ask: “ Have you, indecd, my man? And were 
you wounded %"’ 

“No,” said the man, “no, sir, not exactly. 
But I couldn't make no one ‘car, so I come round to 
the back 1” 


The Real Trouble. 

Tue crusade by the Bishops against impropricty 
on the stage scems to have been side-tracked by the 
problem: Are performing animals trained by 
cruclty ? 

Some people who might be supposed to know 
declare that the animals are ill-treated, but the 
traincrs are, naturally enough, prepared to go to 
the stake rather than aduit it. 

Mr. Fred Ginnett, the famous showman, who 
declares that there is no cruelty involved in the 
training of performing animals, tells an amusing 
story of the lion and the Jamb that Lord George 
Sanger trained to appear together. 

When the sale of the old showman’s menagerie 
took place the two animals were put up together, 
and were bought by Mr. Ginnett, though by this 
time the * limb,” to say the lea: t of it, was getting 
rather elderly. A few days after the sale an 
acquaintance asked Mr. Cinnett how the happy 


pair were getting on, 
the Bible phrase about “ lying down together.” 


blowed ! 
battering ram!” 


relicf. 
“ZT thought you said serca millions 1” 


and the secretary wr 


688 
and if they were still fulfilling 


“J wish I'd never scen them,” said Mr. Ginnett 


gloomily. 


“Why?” asked the other. “Is he savage? 
“Savage isn’t the word for it,” replied Mr. 


Ginnett. 


“Put,” remarked his friend, “I thought ho 


looked such a mild old lion——” 


“Tion be 
He butts like a 


“Lion!” interrupted Mr. Ginnett. 
It’s the lamb I mean. 


—— 


He Came to See the Moon. 
Tue dcath of Sir Robert Ball, the famous 


astronomer, will be regretted by every one of the 
many thousands who have heard him Iccture, for 
as a lecturer be had an unusually intimate and 
friendly manner that put him on good terms with 
his audience the moment he began to speak. 


His fund of good stories, too, was apparently 


limitless. 


Among the ancedotes he enjoyed telling was 


one relating to the time he was at the Dunsink 
Observatory. 


A working man called to sce him one day, and 


in reply to Sir Robert's question, he said he wanted 
to see the moon through the telescope. 


“Certainly!” replicd Sir Robert; “and if 


you'll come back this evening I'll bo glad to let 
you use the telescope.” 


“Can't I sec it now 2?” asked the man in evident 


astonishment. 


“No, I'm afraid not,” said Sir Robert. “You 


must wait till the evening.” 


* But, lor’ bless ve!" exclaimed the man, “T 


can see it myself at night without any old telescope.” 


And he walked off with an air of great disgust. 
A Great Relief. 


In the course of one of his lectures, Sir Robert 


observed: “It is an established fact that the sun 
is gradually losing its heat, and in the course of 
some seventy millions of years it will be exhausted, 
consequently this world of ours will be unable to 
support any form of life.” 


At this point a member of his audience rose 


in an agitated manner. 


“Pardon me,” he interrupted. “But Jew 


many years did you say it would be before this 
calamity overtakes us?” 


* Seventy millions,” replicd Sir Robert. 
The man sank back into his seat with a sigh of 
“Oh, thank heaven!” he ejaculated. 


Wanted to be Fair, But—— 


J. B. Horns, the famous Surrey cricketer, bas 


been piling wp the ecnturies in South Africa, whero 


+ 


he is touring just now with the M.C.C. team. 


Hobbs once remarked that cricketers on opposite 


sides always want to wia, but usually they at 
least play the game in tho right spirit. By way 
of not illustrating his point, he went on, with a 


quiet chuckle, to tell a story of a country umpire 
who was in the habit of winning games for tho 
village club by his rather remarkable decisions. 

At the conclusion of one match in which be had 


given an extra special performance, giving about 
cight men out on the opposing side with palpably 
unfair decisions, the captain of his own side went 
up 
pavilion. 


to him as he was walking towards tho 

OF course, Jones,” said the captain with a 
twinkle in his eye, “we don't want you to bo 
unjust to anybody. Nobody hates unfairness 
more than I do. But I'm afraid some of your 
decisions to-day were—er-—well. a bit thick, weren't 
they 2 However, it was a jolly fine win, wasn’t 
it, old chap ? Don’t fail to turn up next Saturday, 


Ub give you an eitra kalf-crown 
for to-day tl” 


Blotted Out. 

Mr. G. K. Cuesterton has achieved what is 
probably a unique distinction in having his own 
silhouctte used on tho poster advertiing his play 
Magic. Mr. Chesterton is. of course, an unusually 
stout man, and his burly figure is at once te cugnised 
on the poster. 

Somebody was recently ce cribing a mecting ab 
whice, Mro Chestertoa was one of the principal 
speakers. 

“Mr. Chesterton then mounted the platform,” 
seid this reporter, “and the chairman was scen vo 
anore for half-an-heur.” 
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Ir was in January, 1911, 
that Wells and “ Gunner” 
James Moir met at the 
Olympia Annexe, West Ken- 
sington, and that Wells, to 
his sorrow, learnt the truth of 
the saying that a fight is never won until it is lost. 

Wells, remcmber, had acted as Moir’s sparring 
partner when he first came home from India, but 
when the two met in their first boxing match, 
the “sparring partner” very nearly beat his old 
master. . 

In the opening round, so frequently did Wells 
get his left fist ‘‘ home ” on his opponent’s person 
that members of the great crowd present began 
to leave in the belicf that all was over bar the 
shouting. : 

But they fought two more rounds, and in tho 
third one the cool, calculating Moir got one in on 
Wells’ body that knocked him down and out ; for 
when Mr. Eugene Corri, the referec, had counted 
the fatal ten seconds Wells was still on the ground, 

asping, and apparently almost oblivious to where 
Es was and what was going on. . 

Ho had paid the penalty of rashness ; impetu- 
osity had becn his undoing for the first time since 
ho had come home. : 

Although short, the fight was a most dramatic 
one in many ways, the-most remarkable thing 
about it being the almost irresistible methods’ of 
Wells at the start. 

‘ Wily Gunner Moir. 

His early success was all the more amazing 
because of the cute way in which Moir tried, to 
get “on his nerves.” ; 

Knowing full well the highly-strang nature -of 
his opponent, the ner kept him waiting ten 
minutes or so in tho ring beforo he deigned to 
Pt the eal of Billy Wells very short 
ut the ecli i ells was a very s 
one. It was hareciacietis of him to be thus 
counted out against Moir in January and to riso 
up in April and beat “Iron” Hague—the man 
who had knocked out Moir in less than two 
minutes a few months before—in tho heavyweight 
championship of England. . 

In Hague, Wells had to meet a solid, phlog- 
matio Yorkshireman, not a very scientific boxer 
perhaps, but a fighter who could hit and a man who 
could take blows with a tantalising suggestion of 
calm indifference to physical hurt. In -one way 
“Tron”? Hague—the “Iron” was admirably apt 
in those days—was about the worst sort of oppo- 
nent for a nervy, impressionable man like Wells 
to take on, but for all that the Bombardier won 
all along the line. 
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_ The Fights of Billy Well 


Another Chapter in the Life Story of Britain’s Most Popular Boxer. 
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He thus became heavyweight cham- 
pion of his country and winner of 
Lord Lonsdale’s belt. 

Having shown himself the best heavyweight boxer 
in the land, Wells proceeded to—give up boxing. 
At any rate he rested on his laurels for a time and 
left the ring for the stage. For some months he 
toured London and the provinces in a specially 
written music-hall sketch, in which he played the 
sa of a young boxer ready to tackle any other 

xer in the world. The sketch was called, 
Wanted, a Man. The “man” was forthcoming ; 
Jack Johnson was also on the halls at that time, 
and before long he and Wells were matched to 
fight each other. 

But, as will bo remembered, they were not 
allowed to mect. A crusade against the proposed 
“black v. white” match, in which the Reverend 
F. B. Meyer took a leading part, ended in tho 
promoters abandoning the scheme, 

To Meet Jack Johnson. 

The match was to have been for a purse of 
£8,000, and, showing the moncy there is in boxing, 
® computation of Johnson’s share of his fight 
with Jeffries was as follows : 


£ 
PUM © 65835 basis s sanie'es owner's se 15,150 
Moving pictures .............00005 33,000 
Music-hall engagements ......... + 20,000 
Beta Obes: sy sa: araraia $5 Scdeocare  avesicora a - 4,000 
‘ £72,150 
Billy Wells has never made anything like this, 


of course, but he is young yet, 
have a fortune in his fists. 

Opinions were very sharply divided on the 
“Stop the Fight” crusade; and although Mr. 
Meyer came in for a good deal of hostile criticism 
for the stand he took, he bore Billy Wells no 
malice. On the contrary, he said somo very nice 
things about him and some that showed a lack of 
“ee boxing knowledge. 

hether Wells would have won is a matter 
that will remain unsolved for all time, for Wells 
and Johnson are never likely to mce$ now. 
(To be concluded.) 


and he may casily 


Aw Irishman onco was travelling in a train with 
a friend, when two very stout ladies entered the 
carriage. They placed themselves on each side 
of Pat. 

“Are you sure you are comfortable, Pat 2?” the 
friend asked. 

“Sure, I haven't much room to grumble,” 
the reply. 


was 


TEN £1 PRIZES TO BE WON THIS WEEK. 


Line-ricks is a simple rhyming competition that should appeal to every Reader of P.W. 


‘To make a Line-r ck you take any one line in this copy of P.W. 
— it doesn’t matter if it is in the reading matter or in the adver- 
tisements—and you make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show Ne grec a meant, you will find on page 682, 

in}, line é line: 
— ‘The gentlemar ‘s down in the hall,’ the maid said.” 
and yon add a second rhyming line, such, for example, as: 
“ Aa her nustress wax firing the hnir on her head.” 

Yon can, if you like, choose your line from one of the titles of 

the articles or stories in this number. Suppose you choose the 


etory on 0 O74: 
Seta) Alife affair.” 


‘ken you could add the line: 
“Cupid was there!" . 
You may choose a line from the advertisement columns if 
yon wish. Here is a line taken from the Bird’s advertisement 
on page ii. of red cover. : es 
“ The pudding ercwns the Chiist was jeast, 


LINE-RICK No. 


Column 


‘* Pearson’s Weekly" and to 
and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's Weekly,” 


T agree to abide by the decision published in 
on this understanding, 


Name 


and you add a second line: 
“ Tommy's shave is not the least.” 


Such a couplet as this we call a Line-rick, 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the readers from whom the Editor receives what are con- 
sidered to be the best ten Line-rick~- will be awarded the ten 
£1 prizes. In the event cf ties, prizes will be divided. 

When you have chosen your line, write it infall on the coupon 
below, together with the number of page, column, and line, 
then fill in your second rhyming line, your name and address, 
and put it in an envelope addressed to the Editor, Pearson's 
Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive 
not later than first t Tuesday morning, December 30th. 
Mark your cuvelope “ Line-rick No, 24" in the top left-hand 
corner, z 

You may send in as many attempts as you like, provided each 
is on u sepurute coupon, 


accept it as final, and I enter only 


S 


WEEK EXDixa 
Dec. 2). 1943, 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES, 


| BE good and you'll be happy—and probably pucr. 


A WELE-BRED child never 


- reproves its parents |:, 
public, 


you in. 


To make things conic your way it is necessary to p., 
after them. ; 


BiEssEp is the 


man who doesn’t give offence. 4'5 
he’s unusual. 


Give some men an inch of rope and they rj. 


Some married men make idcal companions—-av.,.. 


best game for two that has «\.r 
been invented. 


THERE is no woman who docs not believe herself mn 
exception to a rule. 


m home. 

Fuirtation is the 

MARRIAGE means a constant oblitcration of ovti, a 
| constant “ give up.” 

Most people aro like gs—too full of themsris.+ 
| to hold saything else, s 


| A woman resents hearing her husband abused. 
|is usurping her privilege. 


Dewvsrons aro liko girls 


it 


3 we don’t care to hug thiin 


"| unless they aro attractive. 


Loves is the only thing in the world, and women who 
can’t get it have tea instead. 


Ir is no use bluffing unless you have somethiny to 
bluff with ; and thon you have no nced to. 


Harry indeed is the man who docs not fear his 
post and can treat tho postman's rat-tat with in- 
difference, 


A Girt needs a full moon to appreciate having a man 
make love to her, unless there isn't any, when she can 
do just as well without. 

Wuew a fellow stops buying extravagant 
for a girl it is a sign cha she has either refuse 
promised to marry him. 


resents 
him or 


Waar do you think 
| pidy to be cuddled ? 
the 


a girl gets engaged for if it 
Woman was created to yicld to 
energetic advances of man. 


WueEN a woman is disagrecable something has gone 
| wrong with her lover, and when a man is disagreeable 
; 3omething has gono wrong with his liver. 


Dox’? expect your wife to understand your method 
of shopping. You walk into tho shop, ask for what 
you want, get it, pay for it, and walk out. When your 
wife secs you do this she considers you insane. 


OF CHRISTMAS HAMPER 
LINE-RICK No. 5. 


A Christmas Hamper has been awardec 
to each of the following competitors: 


Miss N. Hutchinson, 192 Roundhay Road, Leedz. 
G. Burnett, 10 Meadowfield Road, Bridlington. 
Mrs. Lena Bickers, 10 Springfield Road, Exeter. 


Ernost W. Perry, 86 Herbert Street, Mile End, 
Portsmouth. 


C. Edmongs, 1 Cross Road, New Southgato, N. 


W. H. Devine, 14 Wellington Flats, Wellington 


Road, Bow, 
Miss M. Cox, 4 Merridale Road, Leicester. 


Mrs. J. Grecnhough, 28 Town Lane, Denton, Mur- 
chester, 


George Maddox, 41 Alberta Street, Lon gies, 
Staffs. 


H. Burnett, “Lyndhurst,” Mt. Vernon Res}, 
Burnsley, Yorks, : 


Here are some very clever Line-ricks 
sent in this week, 


The arrest was justified, for three of the clucs 
Were parafin, matches, and Suffragette news, 

“It is not exactly regular” he eaid, with a smile 
When the convict requested the loan of a file. 

But the audience has to put up with that 

Since the wig she’s got on is fized to her hat. 


Terrible thoughts rioted in Dick Warren’s brain 


THERE 18 NO ENTRY FEE. He'd just 4d. left and She'd ordered champagne, 


The best book for a Christmas party. PEARSON'S Book of Fun, 


Mirth and Mystery. On sale at all booksellers. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 20, 1913. 
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How irs 
chords G 
ie i Fine 
f”  -Clothes 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Learns Why 
the Footlight Favourites’ Poorer 
Sisters Are Always Smartly Dressed. 


Just at this scason of the year, in certain patts 
of London, you will scc smart, well-set-up, fresh- 
looking girls, walking in twos and threes. 

There is a certain stamp about them that marks 
them out from other young women of the middle 
class, They walk better as a rule, and carry them- 
selves with a somewhat. sclf-conscious , as i 
to say: ‘We are here to be looked at.” Their 
hair is always very well-dressed, oven to the point 
of exaggeration, and their hats invariably suit 
them well. They are chorus girls cngaged for the 
coming pantomincs. 

And now comes a peculiarity of this branch of 
the theatrical profession, which is little known to 
the outside public. Where do these girls get the 
amart and handsome clothes that you sco them 
in when applying for cngagements ? 

It is unjust and untruthful to cast a slur on a 
most hard-working branch of the community by 
saying any girl can get finc clothes if the casy pat! 
is preferred to the narrow one, because, although 
there are black sheep in every fold, there arc as 
many honcst and respectable chorus girls as thero 
are girls in any other business, 

No, the clothes don’t come that way, but from 
a far better source. Near Bedford Street, and known 
to all in “ the” profession, is a bureau or exchange 
and mart, a benevolent society, or an outfitter's, 
whichever you like, and there the girls can go and 
hire any clothes they require. 

“It’s a Sin to Look Poor. 

Business has been bad in the autumn, and fewer 
companies have gone * upon the road.” 

That means dozens of young women have been 
unemployed, and between August and Christmas 
clothes get shabby, shoes run down, and gloves 
come into holes through the ceaseless peregrinations 
of their owners to find work. 

Then comes the great harvest of the year— 

ntomime time! Where the great star comedians 
fase their hundreds a weck, where the aspiring 
beginners get their “‘ small parts,” and where the 
modest but necessary chorus girl settles to her eight 
or ten weeks’ engagement, and knows she can save 
and buy her spring costume as well. But she can’t 
go to the agents’ offices or the manager's theatre 
looking down-at-heel and dejected. That stamps 
her at once as being undesirable. 

Unfortunately, in her business it is a sin to look 

r. That very fact brought into existence this 
benevolent outfitter through the instrumentality 
mainly of some members of the profession (the 
most gencrous in the world) who had once been in 
the chorus, but had prospered through luck or 
marriage, and now hold out a helping hand to their 
poorer sisters. This establishment (concealed from 
the vulgar cye of the uninitiated) hires out handsome 
costumes, neat boots, smart furs and feathers. In 
fact, anything and everything that a girl may 
require to make her look nice. 


They All Have Their Own Hats. 
Having a chat with the lady in charge—a most 
keen woman of the world, and one with an eye to 
effect also, I asked her why, among the pilcs of 
clothes, there were few or no hats. 
“I thought chorus girls loved fine hats,” I said. 
“Our chorus ladies,” corrected my informant, 
“always wear their own hats. It is a curious 
thing that however ra girl will be, she will 
cling to her own hat with almost pathetic determina- 
tion. You see, it suits her face, and it is a hundred 
chances to one I have not the exact shape in the 
3 so wo don’t lend hats. We take the hat, 
with its sodden chiffon and draggled flowers of last 
summer, and our milliner in three minutes will fold 
Dac of material round it (hiding en especially 
place, perhaps) and pin a eesnipiy feather just 
in the right place. Immediately the draggled hat 
becomes a self-respecting member again, and the 
girl puts it on with unmistakable judgment.” 
Then her rather mean serge dress has, perhaps, & 
few handsome buttons fastened down it, and with 
the addition of a feather stole and a pair of neat 
gloves, the girl is transformed. 
For this accommodation she pays a few penec— 


A Christmas Carol, with woids and yiusic, appéars in this 


ridiculously few, it seems to me, but as the manager- 
ess explained, if the 
like charity, 
They are willing to pay what they can afford, and 
so the charges are made to suit all purscs. 


respectable appearance ?” I said, adding the items 
together. 


of course, this cold weather furs look and feel the 
proper thing,” replied my informant. 
an imitation ermine ; ladies are very fond of white 
fur, and it looks neat and good. We lct this out at 
sixpence. the tic and muff.” 


it with 
ever. 


send us their white gloves that are just soiled and 
have never been cleaned, so wo very rarcly have 
to buy 


it go to?” 


Of course, as I said, it does not pay, 
and we have several very kind peo: ye 
with their clothes and their purses also. 


don’t let our most valuable things 
we are very certain of the borrower. 
She opened a small drawer at the back and took out 
a diamond ring. 


belongs to a girl, and is her only thing of valuc. It 
is worth about twenty pounds, but she would not 
take tifty pounds for it,as her mother left it to her 
when she died. 
a well-dressed company on tour and had no money 
to buy things, so we fitted her out and she left us 
the ring in exchange. 
clothes will come back, and she will receive her 
ring again.” 


paid nothing it would look 


and git don’t like to take charity. 


Furs From Fourpence. 
“Here is the price-list. You sec, we do not 


beg our clients,” she said, and pointed out a 
a 


"e sheet on the wall. 
the following are a few items culled at random :— 


s. d. 

Hat tiimming of fur or feathers, per day... 0 6 
” ‘3 of lace or quills aw & 2 
Gloves, ordinary, per day... ae . O21 
» _ White kid or long, per day... . O44 
Short jackets... sv its ae . 08 
Skirts, pleated cloth, per day aa - 04 
Costumes, ordinary iv ae . 0 6 
- very stylish _,, . 09 

” lateat ” 1 6 
Velvet coats... 16 
Furs, from 0 4 


“ So a girl for one shilling can make a smart and 


* Yes, but for that she would have no furs, and, 


“This is 


“Don’t you find it gets dirty ?”’ 
“ Very often, but we have a girl here who cleans 
wdered magnesia, and it is as good as 
We clean all our own gloves, too.” 
“ Ah,” I said. ‘‘ That item, fourpence for white 
loves—that cannot pay, can it?” 
* Well, hardly, I think, but a number of ladies 


any white kid gloves.” 
“ And the money they pay for hire—-where docs 


Towards repairing and renowing the garments. 

but it helps, 

who help us 

“ Don’t you ever lose things ? ’’ I asked. 

“Very seldom. Sometimes, of course, but wo 

o out unless 
ok at this.’ 


“have had this ring on and off for ages. It 


She got an engagement to go with 


In about a weck’s time the 


Principal Ladies Not Catered For. 

“T suppose this bureau is very well known to 
actresses of all grades ?”’ 

“JT den't think so. We don’t cater for principal 
ladies, they have usually good clothes, or if not they 
have so much talent or beauty that they can aiford 
to go shabby. We only deal with the chorus ladies 
and dancers, and not all of them know our place, 
You see, for obvious reasons we do not advertise, 
and our business is by recommendation solely. We 
lend no stranger clothes unless she is brought in by 
a lady we have done business with before. It 
would not do, we should have thieves in no time.” 

* Do you never lend a stranger things ?”” 

“ Well, we have done it. A girl once came with 
a white embroidered summer dress and wanted a 
cloth costume. Poor girl, it was her only nice frock, 
and it was December. We did not know her, but 
the exchange was good, and so we did it.” 

“ And did it answer ?” 

“ Very well in her case. She met and maricd a 
rich man through that cngagement, and is now 
ono of our chicf supporters.” 


The 


The Word “COMPLETE” Describes Exactly 


Daily Express 


FOOTBALL NEWS. 


NOTHING WORTH PRINTING IS MISSED. 


“ORION'S” Trenchant Football Articles Are the 
Talk of the Footba!l World. 


If you prefer it, get your 4s. 6d. bottle for 


100 Toys 
for Il- 


THINK OF IT! A TOYSHOP 
FOR 12 PENCE. 


Never before has such a wonderful Xmas . 
offered for the price. A bargain of barg ina! anes es ea 
Russios tn sndieet vary pomeeion earent for every evening. 

01 n for all the family, aud for tl 
come to sour yOmes ot PignRs atin eae tise 

Once you have this splendid Xmas Play Box i: 
will be never a dull mument. There are carl pene, hetieek 
porzles, and endless other kinds of entertainincnt tnt will keep 
the Bole of 6 Buy full of tntcre tull the tine. Then the e are 

8 for the c! ren, 60 absurbing and entrance! 
ones will find endl ssfun anit frolic with ees saaethe Uitle 

ere, (oo, are ynst tha ery thi : 
make your Chri-tmas Tree rf vixen ot 
wonderment and joy. Now you will be 
abl: to muke it the greatest success of 
any Christivas k-own, No difficulty, 
eithe , to find the presents for the 
largest family's 8a ta Ciaus st ckinue. 
Every one can now be filled at tho cost 
of afew pence. Think of what you can 
aol oH 8 way with o ¢hundr 

maging the amusement you an 
your family aud frienda will Be able to 
obtain from the seven mirth-making 
Curd Gam «, for instance—the amus‘ng 


< i robles of Max and Muurice— 
Everiasting jauxlter-creating s:tuatio- 6 ‘of Cone 
Spinning Top. veraa:ion Cards"—and the exciting 


sho.ts when the last card is drawn, 


cum when the par - is opened. How 
«1 UF oe 
ee vey ney ps open wide when 


the delight of tha kiddicel the _ Al Footbalt. 


extraordinary values ive: in this beautifal Xmas Treasure Box of 
Toys and Games will b ing such a rush of orders that our stock 
wi.) rapidly sell ont. so make sure, there ore, of securing your 
box, or box: #, don’t hesitate a moment in send: your Is. Pos al 
Order fora Vat] Xm -@ Bos (2d. in stamps shuuld be included for 
Petes Xmae B ee, containing 200 7 
wo ze8, con’ st and Gaines for 2s., 

tree. Six boxes foris., po-tag éd. Send Pu. to-day to sites 


VAHL TOY BOX 18, The Mall Order House, Brighton. 


Why Does a Man Grow Bald 
Sooner Than a Woman? 


There is no real reason why a mun's hair should 
come out faster than a woman's does, but women 
take care of their hair, men, as a rule, do not. 
Wateh a men getting up in the morning. He 
snends ten minutes shaving and one minute on 
his hair. He just rutfies bis hair, pours on a few 
arops of Brilliantine or “something he got from 
the barber’s,” and that is about all the attention 
his hair ever gets. Sohis hair comes out in comh- 
fuls, just as did the hair of Mr. G. R. Sima, until 
he discovered Tatceho. People who knew the 
famous dramatist wondered at the change, and one 
day inan unguarded moment he told a few friends 
of his discovery. The news spread like wildfire. 
Hundreds of thousands of letters poured in upon 
him. In self defence he formed a company tu 
deal with the hair-grower. He named it *'Tatcho.” 
which signifies “ genuine,” * good,” ‘‘true.” If 
you wish to save your hair, just as Mr. G. R. 
Sims saved his, take advantage of the special 
offer of ads. 6d. bottle for 1s. 10d.—1s. 10d. spent 
; ena bottle of Tatcho now will do what £110 mry 
| fa l to do once you have lost your hair. 


1g, 10d. through your own Chemist or Stores. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We authorise our Chief Chemist to send to 
the appicant who forwards this authority a 
regular 4s. 6d. bottle of TATCHO, carriage and 
packing paid, to the applicant’s own door, at 
the nominal price of Is. 10d 


: ad ane: 


5 (jreat Qneen Street, London, W.C. 
DS 


sek's HOME NOTES. 


——————————— 


<7. Footer Ieams 


(Vis, Bribed 
\ gee >. Drugged 
‘ ; When Stoke played 
Go sae theie men left the 
field, one by one, ited ‘guly eared listless players 


Ir is a dangerous thing to bribe or even 
to attempt to bribe a football player nowadays, 
for a dozen reasons. The chief reason, of course, 
is that every action of the player is keenly watched 
by thousands of critical eyes and a deliberate 
miskick or mistake of any kind is pretty sure to 
be spotted. 

But the recent alleged attempt to bribe the 
whole of the West Bromwich Albion players, 
through Jesse Pennington, their captain, was 
doomed to failure from the beginning, for, even 
if the bribe had been taken, foothall crowds know 
the exact pluy of a team as a whole and indivi- 
dually so well, that they would have been detected 


for a certainty. 
What the F.A. Said. 

It was only last March that a prominent man 
in the football world practically accused a team 
of allowing their opponents to win to save the 
latter from going into the Second Division. 

His opinion was that of thousands of spectators 
who watched the match, as well as that of many 
football reporters Though the Football Associa- 
tion, in an inquiry afterwards definitely stated that 
they did not believe the players had been bribed, 
they stated in their report that there was evidence 
that the form displayed by the losing players was 
unsatisfactory. 

In 1910 an attempt was made to sell a match in 
the north because of the effect it would 
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have on the election of a certain man to 
Parliament. 

It transpired at the inquiry afterwards that the 
captain of one team was offered £30—£10 for 
himself and £2 each player—if his side were 
defeated. 

Bribing is not the only means used by those 
nteraated to bring about their own result to a 
match. Time and time again attempts have been 
made to drug players, and many first-class teams 
now carry their own food with them when play- 
ing in an away match. But, of course, it is very 
difficult where a team or a player has been 
drugged to bring the guilt home to the offenders. 


Dr. Roose Had to Go Off. 

A good many people will remember the sensa- 
tion caused b: the Stoke v. Liverpool match at 
Liverpool in 1902. An extraordinary epidemic 
seemed to attack the Staffordshire players, 

First of all, Roose, the famous Welsh Inter- 
national goalkeeper, was compelled to leave the 
field. One by one, others followed his example, 
till at one time during the match Liverpool were 
only faced with seven Stoke players! oreover, 
these seven were playing in a listless fashion that 
suggested something was radically wrong. All 
sorts of wild rumours were flying round, and 
though the Stoke doctor gave it as his opinion 
that it was a case of accidentally eating tainted 
food, a good many people were not satisfied as to 
how that food had been “ tainted.” 

Drugging and bribery are not.the only tricks of 
the sbady follower of football. A few seasons 
ago a leading Lancashive team was suddenly 
called upon to take the field without one of its 
crack forwards. He had arrived at the dressing- 
room a little late, and when putting on his boots 
in a hurry he felt a sharp pain in bis foot. Some 
one or other had driven a nail right through the 
sole of his boot! As a result, the club had this 
player on the sick list, through lameness, for the 
cert couple of months. 


WEEE ENDING 
Dec. 20, 1913, 


VERY REMARKABLE. 

STranGer (riding past the foot of a mountain - 5 
driver): ‘‘ Anything remarkable about this :... 
tain?” 

Driver: “ There’s nothing peculiar about th. |. } 
itself, but there’s a queer story connected with 

Stranger: “‘ What is that?” 

Driver : “ A young lady and gentleman went {.. 
walk on this hill ; they ascended higher and hi:' 
and never came back again.” 

Stranger: “Dear, dear me! How unforiun:. , 
What, then, became of tho unhappy puir?” 

Driver ; “ They went down on the other side, siv, 


Wipvowep Fatuer (to _ his ten-year: 
daughter): ‘Do you know, Minnie, that you 
governess is going to get married ?” 

Minnie: ‘I'm so glad to get rid of the hati. 
thing ; I was afraid she was never going to leave us 
Who is she going to marry ?” 

Widowed Father: “ Me.” 


“ Now Lennic,”’ said his mother, giving her fii, 
instructions before he left for the Christmas yuir!)! 
“remember, if you're asked to have somcthiny «1 
want, you must say, ‘ Yes, thank you,’ and if \11 
don’t want it-—” 

Lennie raised his hand. “ That's all right, m1.’ 
he said, ‘you needn't bother about that j:.:1t 
of it.” 

a epeeisiecis 

“Yes, indeed,” said the stecrsman to the admiiin 
young ladies ; “ yes, this vessel makes sixteen knots 
an hour.” 


“Goodness,” commented one innocent thing, 
‘* you must use a lot of rope during the ycar.” 
—_—_— 


Buinp Tramr: “I was not always as you sce 
me now.” 

Gentleman: “ Yes, I know it. Yesterday you 
were a one-armed man, and the day before you 
were deaf and dumb.” 


BE UPSIDE DOWN—IT’S THE FASHION. 


The upside down flying feat has led to an upsid> down dancing turn at the music halls, “It may lead to the upside down habit 


CUSTOMERS BY EMPLOYING UPSIDE- 
DOWN WAITERS 


1MARKET PORTERS MAY NEXT BE 
HM OBITTEN WITH THE IDEA 


SM. gt i - . Pasar sears 


With Christmas tales and fun and fact, 


catching on in other ways,” says our cartoonist. 


> SC Eel 
AND TOPSYTURVY 
ORCHESTRAS MAY BECOME 
THE THING’ AT FASHIONABLE 
GATHERINGS 


“BUT DOESN'T IT 
MAKE HIS | 
HEAD ACHE? 


> WHILST THE CRAZE WILL LEAD 
TO A_FASHION IN UPSIDE -DOWN 
DOGS AS SOCIETY PETS — _ <¢ 


—— SS 


DON'T STOP To DO 
THAT NOW, TONES, 
OR WE'LL MISS 


WHILST EVEN PORTLY CITY MEN 
MAY TAKE TO LOOPING-THE-LOOP 
OCCASIONALLY ON FROSTY 


“DEARIE ME, 
IT MAKES ONE 
QUITE GIDDY 
T WATCH? 


EVAR h TALETE ER 8 
————— 


— WITH LOOPING -THE- 
LOOP PARROTS TO 

DELIGHT OLD MAIDEN 
LADIES. 


The Christmas ROYAL’S tightly packed. 


 . 
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FURTHER REMARKABLE | 
EXPERIMENTS IN HAIR CULTURE 


©0689 O- 


Intensely Interesting Hair Facts for All who Value 
thelr Personal Appearance. 


= 


By a Postman who Doesn’t Like 
Being a . 

«Pais branch of the Postmen’s Federation 
urges the Annual Conference to consider the 
degrading practice of postmen soliciting Christ- 
mas boxes, with a view to abolishing the same.” 

Every year hundreds of resolutions similar to 
the above are passed by the various branches of 
the Postmen’s Federation—which is our Trade 
Union—and for many years running the Annual 
Conference has ratified the opinion of the 
branches. 

Yet nothing is done. Why? 

The principal, indeed the only, reason is the 
question of compensation. This 18 the stumbling- 
block. We maintain that the gratuities we receive 
from the public at Christmas bave always been 
taken into account by successive governments in 
fixing our rates of pay—which are low enough in 
all conscience—and we ask for the total abolition 
of “ boxes” and an all-round rise of two shillings 
a week in our wages in licu thereof. This the 
Postmaster General will not agree to. 

So the evil system is allowed to continue, and 
every year we are made to appear in the rile of a 
band of licensed beggars. 

It is safe to say that there is hardly a man 


Another Wonderful Offer by the Man who can make the Hair of the British People 
to be the Finest in the World. a 


Mr. Edwards, the world-funwus Royal Hair Specialist, telling you what the diflerence is, Mr. Edwards, with a 
ablishes to-day further sensational facts of the greatest magnilicent gift, enables you to commence to make the 
nefit to all interested in the condition of their hair change from impoverished to beautiful hair. 


and wishing to kee it healthy. In his last published MR. EDWARDS’ EXCEPTIONAL AND 


information Mr. E wards explained several marvellous 
experiments in hair growth and proved under the IMPORTANT GIFT TO THE PUBLIC. 


powerful, searching eye of the microscope that every- Tho renewal of Mr, Edwards’ wonderful offer of a free 
one whose hair is in any way impoverished, weak, falling, | hair-growing gut to every member of the public who sends 
or approaching baldness, can at any ago aud under | to him for it, must be wonderfully good news for all whu 
practically any conditions regrow it in absolutely eplendid have nct yet sent in their applications. 


abnudance, beauty, health, and strength THIS huge gift is open to everyone 


The first experiment illustrated here shows the startlin; =, fs <nss Sth? 
ist “A ba who does not loathe the whole difference in actual strength between hair that is feared . ha me is ted condition. 
wretched busincas: | err for, deteriorating and impoverished, and hair that has ry Whoi dread! - he Suef boland 
“Then why continue it?” you ask. becn grown in glorious and heulth profusion by the % Who ba art ime the firet signs a see 
regular daily practice of ‘ Narleno Hair-Drill.” It wi : bed is A 0 a: priate a 
Some Get £50—Others Get Nothing. | ee nat tho impoverished and weakened hair shaft Spies troubled with hair-killing seutf and dandrn ff. 
My answer ie that dire necessity compels us. | can barely support a voight of even 8 ounces, while the 7. Whose | Saimapetts ate scalp irritation. 
The average wage of postmen the country over vigorous, free-growing hair that has been grown by exactly a ks Y lae ae ita ontop vitality. 
does not exceed twenty-five shillings a week. om oe ed # Mawar fod ca og ee ne 9, Whose hair is in any way impoverished. 


Thousands of married postmen with families 
get a good deul less. To the bulk of us the £4 or 
£5 extra at Christmas makes all the difference 
between sinking and swimming. We could not 
forego it if we would. But, all the same, we would 
infinitely prefer that it should be spread over the 
vad in instalments in the guise of wages for work 
one. 

For, besides being degrading, the present 
system works very unfairly. Both the sums 
collected in Christmas boxes and the wethods 
of dealing with them differ widely in different 
parts of the country. There are some few lucky 
postmen—possibly a ecore all told-—who receive 
as much as £50 in “boxes,” while one man last 
Christmas was said to bave received no less than 
£70; others, at the other end of the-scale, get 
nothing. 

To do away with these anomalies, a system of 
pooling has been adopted in many districts. 
Each postman is allotted so many houses, and he 
calls at each one in rotation, entering the amount 
he receives in a book. Afterwards the sum total 


% eis ° * ° i cunich proves the diffrence betrocen weak and Vhe number of hairs on 2 heathy head of hair, say fn, the space 
is pooled, and divided in a certain fixed ratio. ey a The iicchined rs will barely TApDEEE a covered by one penny, 8600. The more impo deinhed your hair 
his is in asense fair to all concerned, but it is weight of 3 ors. The healthy haw easilysupportsan oz, weig ne the dass ma rie yy au be ar fal ae falling, 
4 thy 8 o%- 4 achy not send for the gitat Hariene Hain Dr! ift to-do 
ova hore degrading to the postman-beggnr who | Gbearu aferant fi a teat Sectandangs y 
is told off to solicit. He has to beg from people cider it not mevely healthy, but splendidly aduncante THE “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFIT 
he possibly never saw belors: shown actually supporting 2 weight of 8 ounces. Make CONSISTS OF ~ 
“Pm Out of Work, but Here’s Tuppence.”” | this test yourse”. It will give you at ouce a valuable t Alherat trial supely of Ch lad strengthening 
Last Christmas I was given a district in a poor indication of your hair's condition. 2 A packet of “Cremex,” a delightful shampoo 


powder. 
working-class suburb, where I knew for a fact THE WEIGHT OF THE HAIR. Sich thoroughly cleanses the scalp from scurt 


d dandruff, a ree it f the Malr-Driil 
that the bull of the people had the hardest of Mr. Edwards has also discovered, the astonishing fact urea ane ores ee ji 


hard jobs to make both ends meet. J don’t think | ghat whereas the hair on an ordinary impoverished head 3. A cony of the famous Harlenc “air-Drill, Manual” 
I ever felt more ashamed of myself in my life | weighs barely one ounce, ® mass of * Hair-Drill grown” inouuding reports upon remarkable experiments in 
than when, on calling at the first house on my | hair, in all its richness ‘aud profusion of perfect health, hale cuture, | tantfic, * At-Home:Tlair 
list at three o'clock in the afternoon, I was woighs as much as six or seven ounces.! To secure this unique, scient'fic, © At-Ulome ' ut 


* * i eveuls the fact that to every Growing "’ Outtit, simply tll in and post tho fo-m below 

greeted in the following ters: 7 Well, guv'nor, Again, the tthe head treated with “ Harlenc”’ there | When you find what magnificent results accruc from the 

I've bin out o” work myself the last six weeks, an the enormous total of 600 hairs, whereas before | use of this wondertul preparation, you can secure furthe. 

and we've had naught but hotch-potch for | only a third of this nomber—aud ee yal! nek _ coppice of Hecleus hey eg ee a Lew i 
i it’ i 3 "6" so exiated. ‘Theso striking facts show the rea s. Gd. per bottic, and o rem . per 7 pts. 

Sopa = es Siemon ee ee beg ing difference between neglected, deteriorating single packet 2d. Tho proprictors w ill f orward them upon 
LAP i an : he job” th d ther hair, and hair regrown oY rojuvenated Db. the world- | receipt of payment, post free. Foreign orders freight 

oe elt lie biel i ate 10 ici et " robe famous “ Alarlene» lair-Drill ? method of culture, aud, in | extra. All chcques aud postal orders should be crossed. 
owever, persevere , a0 y oclock at nig 


I had “ boxed” about 150 houses. My takings 


amounted to £1 11s. 13d. SPECIAL NOTICE ; 


CUT THIS OUT. 


This was a fair average for the district, for at To the 
many houses I got nothing. Edwards Harlene Co., 
When, as frequently ha 104 High Holborn, London, wc. 


came to the door, I notice that in nearly every Hair ailments, who are losing their Deur Sire,—In accordance with your offer in to-day’s Peavsou’s Weeklu wilt 
case he had to consult the “ missus.” One of the | peir, should continue to suffer. He you please forward me entirely asa free gift the Cumplet~ Hair-Dril! Outnt ? 
i 


smallest individual contributions, three-balfpence, | offers to prove that hair can grow ets stapips fer. pestage to any part of the Norld, Foreign 
came from the only really well-to-do man on my | practically at any age under any condi- y 


Mr. Edwards detinitely states that there 
rte re husband is no reason why those suffering from 


list, a property-owner and ex-town-councillor. tion, and to support his assertion, offere J NAME. eee cee ee 
At the next meeting of our branch I voted for | ase free gift to all who send this form 
a resolution a ing to “abolition without com- | # complete Harlene HaireDrill Outfit. ADDRESS. 


tion.” his is the burning question now. 
Quite Ao sgaiderable sectccniol Fe stinen, though } se aur ey, 


not a majority, are in favour of it. 


A magnificent coloured presentation plate is given away with the ealarged Christmas Number of the SCOUT. Now on sale. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Mulied Ale, 

Tale a quart of ale and put it in a stewpan 
with a small tumblerful of ram, one ounce of caster 
sugar, and a little grated nutmeg. Allow the 
mixture to come almost to boiling point. 
a favourite drink for very cold weather. 
Lemon Ko!ls. 7 

Take one large egg and the same weight in flour. 
Whisk the egg, add the flour, beating it to a stiff 
paste, and one teaspoonful of very finely minced 
lemon pcel while beating. Roll out to one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness, cut into rounds, and place 
on a baling tin in a moderate oven till liguty 
baked, Then while warm roll up over a sma 
skewer, and put back in the oven to get crisp. 
Roman Puddinz. ; 

Butter a pudding basin and line it with boiled 
macaroni. Take four ounces cach of cold roast 
beef and ham, an ounce of grated cheese, two eggs, 
a little milk, and pepper and salt to taste: Add a 
little grated nutmeg and finely-chopped lemon- 
peel. Mix all together, and put in the basin. 
Cover the top with buttered paper, and stcam for 
half an hour. 

Hot- Pot. 

Take two pounds of the neck of beef, put it 
into a stewing pan, cover with water, and let it 
come gently to the boil, removing the scum as it 
rises. Simmer for an hour, then add two fair- 
sized onions and one carrot, cut up small, three 
or four allspice tied in a bag, and pepper and salt to 
taste. Allow to simmer for three-quarters of an 
hour, then thicken with flour, and serve hot. 


Two Prune Recipes. 
Prune Jelly. 

Soak half a pound of prunes, and put them 
into a saucepan with two ounces of white sugar, 
a little cinnamon, and a piece of lemon-pecl. Cover 
with sufficient water, and stcw tilltender. Take out 
the stonos and crack them. Then pass the fruit 
through a'‘sieve, and add tho kernels from the stones 
to the prune pulp. Soak half an ounce of gelatine 
in cold water, add this to the prunes, and boil all 
one with a glassful of red wine. Ornament a 
jelly mould with blanched and split almonds, pour 
in the jelly, and leave to sct. Scrve with custard. 
This is an excellent sweet for children’s partics. 


Prune Roly-Poly. 

Make a light suet paste with a pound of self- 
raising flour, two teaspoonfuls of caster sugar, and 
half a pint of milk. Stew half a pound of prunes 
in water, stone them, roll out the crust, and spread 
with the stoned prunes. Sprinkle with a little 
lemon-juice, and add a little grated lemon-rind. 
Roll up and press neatly together. Stand on a 
basio in a wide saucepan, and steam for one hour. 
Serve with sugar. 


LUMBAGO. 


Mrs. M. Gaiger, of 231, Mayall Road, 
Herne Hill, London, S.W., says: “I was subjeet 
to periodical attacks of lumbago for a number 
of years. The pains would seize me quite suddenly, 
and almost drag me to the gruund. It nearly 
broke my back when I stooped to pick anything 
off the floor. The last bont I had was at the 
beginning of the year. It was the worst attack I 
had experienced, und I began to think I should 
never get rid of the complaint. 

I waa advised to try Doan’s backache kidney 
ills, and sent for some. To my delight the pills 
rought me almost instint relief, and by the time 

I had tuken two boxfula the lumbago was cured. 
I took some more pills as a precaution, and I am 
pleased to tell you there has never been the 
slightest sign of the lumbugo or any other symp- 
tom of kidney complaint from that day to this 
(Signed) * M. Gaiger.” 

Severe pain and tenderness in the back and 
loins. aggravated by motion, and often coming on 
suddenly, indicate lumbago—a rheumatic con- 
dition of the muscles or nerves of the loins. A 
thorough course of Doan’s backache kidney pills 
will eliminate the exccss uric acid which is almost 
invariably the cause of lumbago and backache. 

2/9 a box, six boxes 13/9. Never sold loose. Of 
all chemists and stores, or from Foster-M«Clellan 
Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Don’t ask for backache or kidney pills, ask for 
Doan’s backache kidney pills, the same as Mrs. 
Gaiger had. 


This is. 


How to Beautify the 
Neck and Shou fers. 


By MADEMOISELLE 
JEANNETTE, the Parisian 
Beauty Specialist. 


Tie Christmas and New Year dances and other 
festivities will soon be in full swing, and many 
of you will, I feel sure, be glad of a lew hints on 
how to make your shoulders white and pretty for 
the dance, 

Spotty Shoulders, 

Unfortunately many young girls suffer with 
spots and pimples on the back of the shoulders, 
which spoil theic appearance in evening dress, 
and now that Fashion decrecs that the back of our 
décolletage shall be cut lower than the front, 
a pretty back is a grcat asset to a girl's appearance. 
Indigestion is the Cauge. 

Very often these spots are caused by indigestion, 
and those of you who are troubled in this way must 
take care that your diet is a light and easily 
digested one. Pork, fatty meats, sweets, and 
pastries should be icft sevcrely alone and very 
little tea taken—the average woman, let me tell 
you, drinks far too much tea for either her digestion, 
complexion, or nerves—and it is better to limit 
oneself to two cups of tea a day. 

The Proper Way to Make Tea, 

"hea would not be x ied for either digestion, 
complexion, or nerves were it poured off five 
minutes after it has been made. Sufferers from 
indigestion should havo two teapots; make the 
tea in one and heat the other by allowing boiling 
water to stand in it while the (ca is brewing for the 
five minutes in the other pot. Then pour the 
water out of the second pot and pour the tea into 
it. It is through allowing the leaves to stew in the 
tea that it becomes indigestible, and if poured 
into another pot this will be prevented without 
in any way spoiling the flavour. 

Tea made with boiling milk instead of water 
will be found exccllent for the thin, delicate woman, 
and if poured off after standing five minutes is 
an ideal drink, nourishing and refreshing. 

How to Treat the Shoulders, 

When there are many spots or pimples the 
shoulders should be bathed with warm water 
every night and a little sulphur ointment rubbed 
into the pimples and left on. In the morning wash 
off with warm water and a good soap. 

The Night of the Dance, 

Bathe the neck and shoulders with warm milk 
and water, then make a paste with fine oatmeal 
and warm milk, and rub it well into the skin 
allowing it to dry on. Leave for fifteen minutes 
or longer if time permits, then with a piece of soft 
chamois leather rub the skin till the oatmeal comes 
off in tiny flakes. This will leave the skin soft 
and white, and after a slight dusting of toilet 
powder the neck and shoulders will look their best. 
To Whiten a Brown Neck. 

A brown neck can be whitened in a few days 
if bathed every morning after the bath with a 
mixture of one part peroxide of hydrogen and two 
parts water. Pat over the skin and allow to dry 
on. Brown arms can be whitened in the same 
way, and red, rough arms should be bathed with 
warm milk and water and given the oatmeal 
treatment recommended for the shoulders. 

The girl with naturally white shoulders can give 
them a beautiful satin-like appearance by bathing 
them with a little warm milk (not diluted with watcr), 
allowing it to dry on. and then rubbing the skin 
with a soft old silk handkerchief. After this 
treatment her shoulders will not even require a 
dusting of powder to improve them. 

(‘‘ Jeannette,” will be rleased to answer questions on 
any subject connected with the toilet. Letters to be ad- 
dressed ** Jeannette” care of Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
and accompanied by a statiped addressed envelope.) 


A NUMBER YOU MUSTN'T MISS. 

Curistmas is the season for fancy-dress parties 
and theatricals ; and if you have any in prospect 
you must not miss this weck’s number of HomE 
Notes. Besides all the usual features, it contains 
special ‘“‘dressing-up'’ items, such as ‘“M 
Favourite Fancy Dress,’ described by six well- 
known actresses, and an article by Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite on ‘ Making-Up for Amateur 
Theatricals.” Ask your newsagent for a copy of 
this week's Home Notes. 


Conducted by Isobel, 


WEEK ENDING 
______ Dec. 20, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. 


When Cooking Vegetables, 

Do not allow the water to stop boiling, as this 
spoils the flavour. 

When Placing Jellies in a Mould, 

Brush the inside of the mould with the whii» 
of an egg inatead of wetting it, and the jelly v. {i 
turn our more easily, 

To Test Mussels, 

Add an onion when cooking them. Shouli 
the onion turn black the mussels should not ‘ss 
eaten, as it is a sign that they are not good. 
Prost-Bittern Vezctables 

Should be soaked in cold water for one hour 
before boiling. A piece of saltpetre should by 
added to the water in which they are cooked. 


To Smarten. Your Muffs. 
Tnesp two sketches show a very simple way 
by which ladics can improve the appearance :f 
their mufis when they begia to crease and fold up. 
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Secure a thin light rod and place it across the top 
of the inside, just under the lining, as shown in the 
picture. This will keep the muff extended, cand 
will make it look quite smart. 


THREE DOZEN PILLS, 3d. 


RELIABLE REMEDIES AT A SMALL COST, 


You need not pay unreasonable prices for good 
medicines. Try those supplied by Shadforth, the 
Pill Chemist. Each pill is prepared from a 
physician's prescription, and you ure told the 
names of the ingredients. Better pills are not 
known, and you will be pleased if you try them. 

No one pill cun cnre a multiplicity of diseases. 
Mr. Shadforth makes more than 300 varieties of 
pills, each of which is adapted to a particular 
ailment. He can. therefore, give you just the 
pill you require. Here are examples of pilis most 
frequently sold, thirty-six pills in box :— 

For bilionsness, for coughs, for dropsy, or for 
wind (flutulency), at 3d. per box; for acne (boils 
and pimples), for anzmia, for backache (gravel 
and Iumbago), for bronchitis, for colds, for con- 
stipution, for eczema, or for headache, at 4d. per 
box; for asthma, for backache with constipation, 
for bladder catarrh (cystitis and urethritis), fur 
indigestion, for rheumatism, or for sciatica, at 
5d. per box; for bad complexion, for dyspepsia 
(gastric catarvh), for gout, for influenza, for 
hysteria, for nesul catarrh, for neuralgia, or for 
piles, at 6d. per box; for obesity, for thinness 
with dyspepsia, for bowel and stomach indiges- 
tion, for brain fag, for Bright's disease, for 
diabetes, for nervous debility (damiana and-nux 
vomica), or for undeveloped busts, at Is. per box; 
for nevrasthenia (phosphorus and lecithin), at 
1s, 6d. per box; for nervous debility with loss of 
flesh (lecithin and coca compound), at 2s. 3d. per 
box. _Blaud's Pilla at 4d. per box of 144 pills. 
All post free. 

You can pay more, but you cannot buy better. 
Send for a box now, und prove their value. 
Address your letter to Mr. W. Shadforth, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist (Dept. P.W. 9), 63 
Grove Road, Bow, London, F. 


A REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


By the Editor of Health News, 

Sufferers from acidity, heartburn, fermentatve 
dyspepsia, and gastric cutarrh are recommended 
to try the following pessriptnne Bismuth sub- 
nitrute (2 grains), dried carbonate of soda (2 
grains), gingerine ($ grain), in one pill, This 
preeryces possesses carminaiive, antacid, and 

ealing powers, and does not purge the bowels. 
Avoid fried and starchy foods for a fow daya, 
take two pills ten minutes before each meal, and 
you will soon have relief, A box containing 36 
may be obtained post free for Gd., from Mr. 
Wm. Shadforth, Pharmaceutical Chemist 
(P.W. 11), 63 Grove Road, Bow, London, E.° 


Ti¢ Christmas PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, now on sale, contains reproductions of the Hon. John Collier's famous problem pictures, 


Warr E 
Dre 20,193, _Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 689 
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Kept at Bay by PE 


HE woeak-chested individual has cause no longer to fear 

winter, for by means of the new breathe-able Peps 
tablets, the proper way to strengthen the throat, chest, and 
lungs, and make them cold-resisting, has now been provided. 


When a sudden sneeze tells that the cold-germ has attacked 
you, or an exhausting coughing bout shows revival of old 
bronchial trouble, the best thing to do is to take Peps at once. 


Unless killed off by Peps, the “ cold-germs ” work their way 
down to the bronchial tubes and cause bronchitis ; often they go 
right into the lungs and start pneumonia, or even so weaken tho 

lungs that the latter become an easy prey to the deadlier germs 

of consumption. Peps keep trouble off the lungs by quick and 
direct breathe-able treatment, and the worst weather can bo 
faced without fear of evil consequences. The erro totvares toe 


paver 
That is why it is the safest plan now to always carry a box of Peps tented “y astted Rake \ 
to arrest a cold in the first stages. tunats | Tie shaded res 
Peps are particularly necessary at Christmas time, whea other aud estares ‘andthe 
precautions against eatching cold are apt to be forgotten 
in the oxcitement of the festive hours. A little Peps tablet 
in the mouth when you go out into the chilly night or 
raw morning air, after a party or ball, will provide 
splendid protection for the throat and chest. 
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all Chenriste, at ls. }<d. 
st free at the 


“Pm just a Sunlight Girl 


—one of many hundreds engaged 
in putting the finishing touches to 
Sunlight Soap ere it is despatched 
on its mission of cleanliness. 
From 8 to 5 oclock I’m busy— 
from Monday morning till Satur- 
day midday I’m busy — handling 


UNLIGHT SOAP 


tablets, and every single tablet I touch is guaranteed pure. The Soap 
is tested in the laboratories before it reaches this department, but 
neither here nor anywhere in the works is there a loophole for 
impurity to creep in. Our department is bright, clean an healthy. 
Our overalls are washed in the Sunlight Laundry free of charge.” 


a The name LEVER on 
rien Soap is a Guarantee of 


‘epi: ee 
1 : 7) tt 2. Punty and Excellence. 
ee a 


Lever Brothers Limited, 
Port Sunlight. 
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PALS ON HIRE FOR XMAS. 


Reapers have long been familiar with the 
rofessionnl guest who is hired from an agency to 
ra an odd place at a dinner-table. But of late 
= system ies extended itself along lines little 
ted by the general public who are unfamiliar 

wit the resources of the ‘‘ agent.” 

Suppose you are giving a Christmas party, and 
are willing to incur a little extra expense to insure 
that pt dong shall go “with a swing,” and 
your guests thoroughly enjoy themselves, you 
might, perhaps, be tempted to engage an ordinary 
professional entertainer, but reflection will show 
that this practice lays itself open to many objections. 
In the first place it looks as if you despaired of 
your own powers of entertainment, or were too 
indifferent to exert your own wit. 

Moreover, the recognised professional condenses 
his “show” into an hour at most. The party 
does not ‘settle down ” until he arrives ; and when 
he has finished there is a sort of flat feeling that 
the evening’s amusement is over. 

The professional ‘‘ pal” steps into the breach. 
He is really ay ordinary entertainer. But he poses 
as a very old long-lost friend of yours who has 
just turned up in time to join your Christmas 
party. 

From the outset a certain amount of interest 
is aroused in his personality. This he carefully 
fosters over the dinner-table, telling some 
amusing stories about your ‘alleged Southful 
escapades, 

By the time dessert is reached he has established 
himself as a thoroughly amusing fellow. He then 
provers quite naturally to show a few tricks he 

as picked up during his wanderings. 

Your other guests, unaware that they are “up 
against ’’ the professional clement, are tempted to 


come forward with their own little ‘iicka which. 


they would certainly have shyly suppressed before 
an avowed conjuror. 

Moreover, they are loss critical and receive 
the little sallies of your supposed pal with genuine 
enthusiasm. 

Geniality is infectious ; one thing leads to another, 
and your party is a howling success by virtue of 
a little innocent deception on your part. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
Speed Lust 


the Limit. 


Recent years have produced a number of 
machines upon which men have been able to travel 
at speeds, which a short time back would have been 
considered almost incredible. 

As ao result speed records in various forms of 
sport have slowly crept up until now a hundred miles 
an hour is an ordinary rate of travel But there 
are many signs that this lust for speed is coming 
to an end. Speed records are not likely to advance 
much ke in fact contests of this kind will 
probably be dead in ten ycars’ time. 

The reason for this state of affairs is that any 
attempt to break existing 5 records, on what- 
ever form of machine it may be made, is so hazardous 
an undertaking, that few sportsmen are willing to 
take the risks without the bait of a large pecuniary 
reward. And the latter, promoters nowadays will 
not offer, and constructors of speed machines will 
not produce machines suitablo for such speed 
work, 


it's All Up if the Tyres Burst. 


Motoring provides an exccllent eximple of this 
tendency to kill speed contests. A few years ago 
motor-racing was in its prime. Now the sport is 
almost dead. The leading motor constructors will 
not build bighs -speed racing cars and crack drivers, 
such as 8. F. Edge, who some gos back gave up 
motor-racing, will not enter such contests. 

Constructors have come to the conclusion that 
the game is not worth the candle. The ability of a 
car to travel at a hundred miles an hour is no 
longer considered a proof of its perfection—it is 
merely a demonstration of the wearing possibilities 
of the tyres on the machine, for it is on these that the 
success of the racing car almost entirely depends. 

No skill or good workmanship in the world can 


Were ENprna. 
Deo. 29, 1918 


save a motor-racer if his tyres burst ; instance how 
Percy Lambert, the racing crack, was killed at 


Brooklands recently in a magnificent specimen 
7 7 gas machine solely through his ty:y 
urst; 

Even in Sine cate le “2 motor-racing, tha 

ly enormous risk of 

trying to break records. For over two hundred 

drivers were in America during four years of 

motor track racing, seven a beng killed and sixteen 
injured at one meeting alone. 

In aviation circles speed flying for competition 
purposes is being sore In the Gordon-Bennet 
pcidhe Race the great annual speed event for aero. 
Neen , the speeds of the winners has each year 
leapt up until this year it was won by Prevost on 4 
Deperdussin racing monoplane at the rate of over 
one hundred and ten miles an hour. 

But now the promoters of this contest have killed 
this rapid advancement of aerial speed records, 


Tiny Wings Means Pace. 


Next year every machine which enters must Le 
able to fly at a minimum speed of just over thirty 
miles an hour. This means that each entrant will 
have to pict an aeroplane with a big expanse of 
wing surface to enable it to support itself at the 
slow speed of thirty miles an hour. The secret of 
the hundred miles an hour machines is their tiny 
wing expanse, which allows them to hurtle throug! 
the air with little air resistance, but they cannot 
fly much under sixty miles an hour, so that they will 
be barred from future contests of this kind. 

Motor-boat racing is another form of specd 
contest which is not likely to break any more 
records. Of recent years the rate of travel of theso 
vessels has jumped from fourteen to fifty miles an 
hour, but now the limit is regarded as reached. 

A motor-boat travelling at fifty miles an hour ix 
extremely difficult to control, as it is likely to swerve 
out of control in choppy water. 

The motor-cycle is another machine which above 
a8 of sixty miles an hour is extremely tricky 
to handle or “ hold up,” as it is termed. It is quite 
common to see contestants in this form of Sport 
padded and wearing aviation helmets, so great is the 
risk of broken bones. Hence motor-cycle races are 
not likely to advance much further. 
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HOW TECS SHADOW COMMERCIALS | 


CoMMERCIAL travellers, as a class, are as honest 
as the rest of mankind. But there are black sheep 


in every busincss, and it is to guard against these 
black sheep that many large tirms employ detec- 
tives whose solo business is to shadow their 
travellers. 

Consult the balance-sheets of some of these 
firms and you will find such an item as “ So-and- 
so's, private inquiry agents, £400." Private inquiry 
agents, as a matter of fact, look upon the houses 
that employ a large number of ‘‘ commercials” as 
a steady source of income. 

The most ingenious methods are employed by 
the detective who is called upon to shadow suspects. 
The day tho traveller leaves town for his usual 
weekly round he is shadowed to the station by tho 
detective, suitably disguised. More often than not 
this disguise is changed again in the train, and they 
must be so choscn as to cause no suspicion in the 
traveller’s mind. 

One thing more than another which big firms 
have to guard against is for their commercial 
travellers to use their time pushing and selling 
another firm’s goods. This the wilv detective 
discovers, and reports at once. One of his favourite 
methods is to take the place of the man who usually 
drives the commercial’s cab. 

In this manne: he is able to accompany tho 

-commercial on his rounds, noting his places of 
eall, and secing whether they tally with the list 
sent him by the traveller's employers, and is able 
to learn all that he wishes to know. Another trick 
is to make the same rounds as the traveller, but on 
the following day. 

“Tam very sorry,” he will say to the tradesman, 
as he presents the firm’s card, “ but we sent our 
Mr. So-and-so out yesterday with our old quotation 
lists by mistake. ‘These are the new ones.” 

The tradesman produces the list of prices agrecd 
npon by the commercial the day before, and in a 
few minules the suspect's guilt or innocence is 
settled, for sometimes the commercial is suspected 
of selling goods at a higher rate than he should do. 
When he is found innocent he hears nothing 
about it. When guilly, his dismissal invariably 
follows. 
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Four Card Players Quite 

Unknowingly Ran tue 

Tricks up at Bridge to 
£20,000 Esch. 


“ Bet-You-a-MILLion ” Gatrs, the American 
moncy-king who dicd recently, owed his un- 
common nickname to a wager laid under exccedingly 
curious circumstances. 

“Bet you a million it doesn't come off!” he 
heatedly remarked ono day in reference to a certain 
event, during an argument that was being carried 
on in the smoking-room of one of New York's most 
exclusive clubs. 

“T'll take that bet, Gates,” quietly answered 
Ee principal opponent in the wordy war- 
‘are. 

No more was said on either side, but a weck later 
Gates was applied to for payment of tho money. 
non event in question kad come off. He had 
lost. 

“Lucky’’ Gates Had To Pay. 

Tho millionaire pleaded that the phrase was a 
favourite one of his, he had formed ao habit of 
repeating it on every possible occasion in order 
to clinch an argument, and he never had any idca 
of its being taken seriously. But the other man 
insisted. He said that ho had all along regarded 
the bet as a genuine onc, offered and accepted 
in good faith between gentlemen, and that had 
he lost he would have and could have paid without 
demur. 

iventually the matter was referred to a special 
commitice of clubmen. They decided against 
Gates, and he paid the money—£200,000. He had 
no option in the matter, in fact, for had he persisted 
in his refusal after the finding of the committee, 
it would have meant social ostracism. 

An incident on somewhat similar lincs—although 
the amount of money involved was very much 
smaller—occurred some little time back at a well- 
known London sporting club. A boxing match 
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[ie in progress, and one of the men appeared to 


be hopelessly beaten. 

** A hundred pounds to a cigar on So-and su! 
yelled an excited club member. 

“Taken!” quietly retorted another member 
at his clbow. At that moment the ‘apparently 
beaten boxer lashed blindly out and caught his 
opponent unawares on the point of the jaw, sending 
him to ground, where he ley like a lug until he 
was counted out. The loser paid up. 

It would secm impossible for two partners in a 
friendly game of cards, when the points were a few 
pence only, to lose £20,000 on a single trick without 
either side being in the least aware of what was 
happening. Yet this is actually what oceurred one 
evening in March, 1912, on board the Olympic, 
during her voyage from New York to Plymouth. 

It was in no sense a sharping transaction. The 
players-—there were four of them—were men of 
standing in the American business werld, and were 
fairly well acquainted with ono another. 

The game they were playing was bridge, and the 
points were five cents (2ha.) cach, They played 
freely ; that is to say, they were calling on light 
hands, and doubling cach other's declarations 
with the smallest justification. 

At length one player named a heart call, for which 
each trick counts cight. ‘The other side doubled, 
tho original caller promptly redoubled, only to he 
doubled again in his turn, and this went on until 
the value had multiplicd eighteen times. The 
hand was then played, and resulted in the 
loss of the odd trick by the man who had called 
hearts, 

Settled by the First-Class Passengers. 

The players then started to calculate what the 
odds were worth, and found, to their utter amaze- 
ment, that by their reckless redoubling again-t 
one another they had inereased the value of hearts 
from cight to 2,097,152. Consequently each tiivis 
was worth over £20,000, 

Tho losers said this was absurd; that none of 
them had realised what they were doing. — Even- 
tually the matter was referred to an informal court. 
of honor, <leéted from amongst the more notable: 
of the first-class passengers. ‘The judgment was that, 
the two losers should cach pay £1U0 for the odd 
trick. 
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BW SHORT SERIAL. 

as extraordinary case occurred recently, and 
was reported in the daily papers, of a girl, a yes iC 
slecp-walker, who awoke from a dream in whic 

she struggled with her mother and succeeded in 
pushing her over a stcep cliff. Imagine her horror 
on going to her mother’s room to find that she was 
indeed dead. Fortunately, the doctors were able 
to certify that heart discase, from which she had 
Jong suffered, was the sole cause of death, and the 
girl’s dream was simply a remarkable coincidence. 

As you know, our novelists frequently use 
actual incidents in real life round which to weave 
their romances, and in our new short scrial, which 
starts next week, the author has taken this striking 
incident as the keynote of a most powerful story. 

Its title is “ She Thought She was a Murdcress, 
and readers of P.W. will remember the author, 
Charles O'Mahony, as the clever writer of 
** Professor Jephcott’s Cases,” the ropa series 
which ran in the cerise-coloured one-a few months 
ago. 

A KEEN NOSB. . 

J. L. P.’s nose is troubling him, and as it some- 
times troubles other people he has decided to 
trouble me with particulars of it. “I have a very 
keen sense of smell,” he writes, “‘ 80 much s0 that I 
smell my food, as it were, instead of tasting it. If 
I don’t like the smell of anything I can never bring 
myself to eat it. I can, for instance, detect different 
varieties of potatoes, even after they have been 
cooked, by the smell, and tell the ingredients of 
soup, even if tho usual smell is hidden by eurtye 
This is sometimes very awkward for me, especially 
when I am visiting some friend, for the smell of 
many cooked foods prevents me from eating them 
and the good housewife thinks her cooking is at 
fault, whereas it is my nose.’-—— ; 

I should say that such a keen sense is very 
unusual, J. L. P., as well as being awkward, as 
you say. But yours is just the sort of nose for 
some occupations. Many people with sharp noses 
earn large salarics as wine and tea-tasters, or as 
experts in the flavours of cigars. Such sensitive 
noses are rare, and if I were you J should put yours 
to a more paying use than turning it up at the 
smell of food. 

ARTIFICIAL EGGS. 

Dovutrer had just finished his breakfast a few 
days ago, when an argument started which can only 
be settled, so Dountrut says, “ by an ae to 
the Arbitration Court of Pearson's.” ‘The argu- 
ment,” he says in his letter, “‘ was on the manu- 
facture of eggs. My brother said eggs were made 
by the thousand, and you could always tell an 
artificial egg from a real one by these two facts: 
Yirst, it would never boil hard, however lo 
you kept it in the water, and, secondly, you co 
never get tho yolk out without breaking it. To 
say the least, I was a bit doubtful about this, but 
was howled down. Am I right ? °—— 

You are, Dousrrut. I have certainly never 
heard of an artificial egg, though I have tasted some 
that few hens would own up to! If any readers 
would like to send me a manufactured egg, carefully 
packed in a bomb-proof case, with full particulars 
of the way it is made, I should be delighted to see 
it. But t kiss always understood that there were 
only threo kinds of eggs in the world—fresh eggs, 
shop eggs, and eggs. 

WHAT SHOULD HE PAY? 

Yoururot Rraper has attained the proud 
distinction of earning his own living, but with the 
added responsibilities of life have come a number of 
worrics, tho chief of which amounts to: “ What 
should he pay his parents at home?” “I am 
pee 12s. a week,” he writes, ‘‘ and they say that 

ought to give them 83 a weck. Don’t you think 
that that is very unfair? By the time I am carni 
£3 a week they will be wanting two of it,”,—— 

Don’t be silly, Yoursrun Reapzg! Your 
parents are not out to make as much money out of 
you as possible, and 8s. 8 week is certainly not an 
unfair amount. You wouldn’t got a comfortable 
home and food for that amount anywhere else, and 
f you can get it with your parents, then think 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion 
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yoursolf lucky. As for your last statement, by 
the time you are earning £3 a week you will prob- 
ably be married and your wife will take £2 19s. 6d. 
of it! 

THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE. . 

Herx is another little love problem which 
appears, at first sight, to be a very familiar one, 
‘ T avs fallen in love with an engaged gir 
writes DisHONOURABLE, “and she with me. We 
both feel that we are doing a great injustice to the 
man to whom she is engaged, and we have tried to 
avoid meeting one pi, as far as possible. But 
we live in the same district, and we can’t help 
mecting fairly ly. It wouldn’t matter so 
much if her sweetheart was just an average man, 
but he is ono of the best, and straightforward in 
everything. Tho girl and myself have decided that 
the best thing is for me to go right away, move into 
another district, and she on her part will continue 
the cngagement without telling her sweetheart 
anything. Do you think wo are acting rightly, or 
should we tell him ? ’>—— 

I don’t think you are acting rightly, and I do 
think you should tell him, DisHoNoURABLE. 
If you and the girl are really in love with one 
another, then it is unfair to let her marry the other 
man, for ho is bound to find out sooner or latcr. 
You say that he is straightforward-—well, you be 
the same, If he is wise he will give the girl her 
choico of you or him, and then you can both do 
your best to win her. If it is merely a passing 
fancy on the part of yourself and the young lady, 
you will recognise it during the ncxt few months. 
AN B.A.P. STORY. 

THE following letter from Dipaskeros tells its 
own story. ‘“‘Inclosed please find 3s. 2d. for the 
Fresh Air Fund,” he writes, ‘ This is not a con- 
tribution of my own, but one raised by a boy of 
twelve years at the school at which I am a teacher 

“To tell the story clearly, I was glancing at my 
Pearson's one day when the paper epoeling for 
Soniy ouene to the Fresh ae te an 
saa! who was i ic it up and offe 
it to me, Eu I thoughtlesthy told flee ta drow it 
away. A short time afterwards he camo to me 
and asked if ho could collect for the F.A.F., and, 
of course, I readily encouraged the idea. Since 
that time he has been collecting {rom his friends 
and has added a little himeolf from his pocket 
money.”—— 

Thank you, Dipasketos. I am only too glad 
to receive and acknowledge contributions to the 
Fresh Air Fund during the winter months, because 
such contributions make a splendid start for tho 
Now Year. The Fresh Air Fund never stops. It 
is always thinking of the kiddies, and as soon as 
one year’s rogramme is finished with, another is 
put in hand, and long before tho summer coincs 
round preparations have been made for taking cut 
into the country many thousands of slum children. 
So you sce that ninepence is as welcome during the 
winter months as it is during the summer ones, 

IN A_BUNDLE OF “PEARSON'S.” 

T. H. lives in South Africa, close to Port 
Elizabeth, to be more precise, and sonds me a Ictter 
which really should have gone to my friend, the 
Editor of Tux SmaLteoipeEr. Still it was addressed 
to me, so I shall answer it. ‘Here is a queer 
coincidence,” he writes. ‘I have been trying for 
some time to place my hands on an automatio 
contrivance for opening fowl-houscs at dawn, and 
so save me the trouble of getting out of bed at 
unearthly hours to release the hens. Try as I 
could, however, I failed to get what I wanted, and 
I definitely abandoned the @fea altogether. That 
very day 1 received a bundle of Pearson's Weekly. 
You know, they don’t come every Monday morning 
as in England, but at odd intervals, four and five 
at a time with other pa With my Pearson’s 
Weekly this timo was inclosed a copy of TuE 
SmaLLHOLDER, @ papcr, I frankly confess, I had 
never heard of before. And thcre, as soon as I had 
opened it, stared me in the face particulars of an 
automatic fowl-house opener. Moreover, I am a 
keen farmer, and I found half a dozen other things 
I wanted described in the number. For tho future 
Tur SMALLUOLDER will come along with Pearson’s 
Weekly regularly.”—— 

You are not the only Colonial reader who would 
find Tax SMALLEOLDER a mine of useful informa- 
tion on everything connected with farming or 
emallholding in any way, A. T. H. From model 
rabbit hutches to the latest methods of rearing 
poultry, from the cultivation of mangel-wurzels to 
the best ways of ape sweet peas, comprises 
Tow SmMaLLuoLpER’s weekly fare. Like Pearson's 
Weekly, the nimble penny buys it. 


| The SUR—PRIZES Goluma, 


WEEK ENDING 
_ Dec. 20, 183. 


Thirty Prizes Must be Won this Week. 
Percy Meets a Burglar. 

Percy Vere pg VErs is very, very brave 
when he’s talking. He’s always boasting ali. . 
what he'd do, for instanco, if he met a bury!., 
The other night, however, 

Percy woke up in bed with a start, 

On his face shone a burglar’s lisht ; 

He trembled with fear as the burglar drew 1 

- And said, in tones shaking with fright : 

Well, what did Percy say to the burglar? X..; 
moro than ten words, You need not trouble 1» 
rhyme with the verse. For the ten best sayin. 
we will give Silver Watches. Mark posic 1. 
“ Burglar.” See conditions below. 

Stylo Pens for Sentences. 

WE want a sentence of not more than ten vor! 
each word of which must be made up of jit .. 
from the words, “ Pearson’s Publications.” \, 
letter in a word may, of course, be used more ¢!::: 
once unless it appears more than once in “ Pears)... 
Publications.” Here is an example sentence : 

“Public Opinion Places Pearson’s At ‘fo. 
The sentence should have some bearing on « 
papers. For the ten best sentences we will «1: 
Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “‘ Public.” Sce cvs. 
ditions below. 


For the Ladies. 
We want a good recipe for a Christmas party, 


after the style of a recipe for a Christmas puddi. :. 
Here is the idea: 

“Take a good-sized room, fill it with as many 
k-nuts and chcerful flappers: as it will hold. 3: < 
thom well and stir them up with ragtime son: .. 
Decorate with bunches of mistletoe and holly 
leaves,” and go on. ; 


For the ten best recipes on similar lines we w:!| 


give Ladies’ Purses, Mark postcards “ K-nut 
Recipe.” See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 


CONTESTS. 

1, All answers or atte:npts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's ti" ily, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C 

2. You may take part in any number of these sur- 
pus column competitions, but your reply to each must 

written on a eeparate postcard. : 

8. Each posteard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed és . 

; Each competitor inust give his or her real address. 
Unlese this condition is comptied with, the compotitor 
forfeits his or her right to @ prize. : 

Mark each postcard with the name of the comprti- 
tion for which it is intended in tho 496 left-hand corner. 
Provided these conditions ere fulfilled all the postcards 
may be eent in one envelope marked ‘' Postcard"’ in 
the a left-hand corner, but each postcard must bear 
the full uame and address of the sender, 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
December 23, . 

7. Each competition will be judged separately, and 
the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to tho efforts 
considered the best. 7 , : ‘ 

8. In tho event of ties for a money prize, the prize wi'! 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prircs 
will bo awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


SUR—PRIZES COLUMN RESULTS. 
“ BOXING" CONTEST. 
A last line was required to the following ve-76 
describing the latest doings of .“' Percy”: 
hen he entered the ring he felt eure 
He'd knock his opponent right out; 
But @ blow on the chin laid him fat. 
And his friends began loudly to ghout : 
, The winners of the ten watches offered for the |:«! 
MD: Elden $0 Boduey Seo "Edinburgh; B.A, Fi 
r, 2 ney 8t. inburgh; R. A. * 
G.W.R, Othoes, Swindon; J. F. Heaps, “ Whestero,.." 
, Bath; F. Harman, 6 Holiday Sq., Margate; 
. Jennings, 61 Hanover Rd., Willesden; J. Macdona'd, 
11 Seymour Place, Dudhope St., Dundee; G. Maddox. 
Roath WV: DMs, Gaafet, Comme 
;.W. V. D. Mathew i 7G. W. 
Ward, 64 Wadsley Lane, Sheffield. 


“ WELLER" CONTEST, 


.o. Id, Crouch Hill, N.; N. H. Cay: 
lees, Evenlode School, Moreton-in-Marsk we Gigs. 
43 Robinson 


t.. Lianelly; P 
Cottage, Papplowiok; J. He Kirk, 179 


emith; F.' Trigge, 74 Kimberle: Rd. i J. 
wal Cras: Edinbureh; @. J. Williems, 


erpaah, 
SO" CONTEST. 
Lady readers wero invited to give an opinion of 
Tango dance and tea eupposed to have been written Ly 
Mrs. Grundy.” The prize of @ pair of ecissors |:u3 
been eent to each of the following ten winners for {!'0 
best Stier pte ent int Les, Bald 
te. A. Anderson, ; ildon; Mre. Ashman, 
97 StanBope Gardens, Harringay; Mies A. Barrows, 37 
Constitution Hill, Birmingham; Miss E. Bennizic, 
planes .Bidoup Hill, Sidcup; Mrs. 8. R. Bowden, 273 
All Sainte’ Rd., Wolverhampton; Mrs, R. Solly, 13 Ivy- 
dale Rd., Nunhead; Mre. L. Jones, 79 Kingscou+t 
fords” dre FM Lect tiseah ee ne ae 
H m i is lewshaw x ing 6 
Norton; Miss M. Walker, 151 Royal Cres., Edinburgh. 


for 2 title is used. 


_ —_, 
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WASTING AWAY. 


Hopelessly Paralysed and Kidneys Affected—Fed as he Lay, 
Another Miraculous Cure by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


One of the most remarkable recoveries from spinal paralysis ever recorded is that of 
the little 9-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. M‘Kean, of 13 Greenbank Street, Rutherglen. 
The case was considered hopeless, and death thought to be inevitable, yet Dr. Casscll’s 
Tablets restored the child to bright, active health. 


Speaking to an interviewer recently, Mrs. M‘Kean said: “ About three year: ayo I noticed 
that my little boy—he was then six—was losing the power of his limbs and back. ‘This grew 
steadily worse till the whole of one side was aralysed, He could not stand, could uot move 
a inuscle of the arm and lex affected. Medical opinion was that the trouble muzt have been 
brought on by a fall or a terrible fright, and that the case was hopeless. We might make up our 
minds to lose the child at any time. 


“We took him to the infirmary after that, where he was detained, but came out as bad as ever. 
We continued to take him there as an out-patient, but no good came of it. He was in great pain at times 
and often I have had to get up in the night to attend to him. Indeed he was a constant anxiety day and 
night. Ho got so low and weak that he could take nothing solid, and ‘had to be kept alive on soda and 
milk, with a few drops of brandy added, Naturally he wasted to a shadow ; we were almost afraid to turn 
him in bed. His bowels aud kidneys were affected, and altogether he was in a pitiablo condition. For 
eight whole mouths we bad to feed hin as he lay. 


. ‘“We never thought he could possibly recover. But we did our best, nevertheless, trying one 
thing and another, and in the cnd we got br. Cassell’s Tablets. Then the change came. e began 
Master M‘Kean, to eat, and gradually to brighten up and put. on flesh. Soon power returned to his arms and legs, and 


after quite a short courso of Dr. Cassell’s Tablets he was able to run about again and play. This 
after more than a year of suffering. He is now bright and well.” 


Rutherglen, 


SEND FOR Al | 
FREE BOX. , 


Send your name and 


address and two y give tono to the nerves, and generate 

stamps for postage, de to new life for the whole system, They act more brilliantly than any other medicine known in cases of Nervous 

Dr. Risscll’s Co. Ltd. (Box Breakdown, Nerve and Spinal P sis, Infantile P: Neurasthenia, Nervous Debility, Sleeplessu 
Chester Road, Man- Anwinia, Kidney and Stomach Disorders, Children’s W 8, and General Fatigue, Brain Fag, and 


Bodily 
run-down conditions. They are quite safe for even me eo ‘child or most delicate invalid. All chemists sell 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 10id., Is. 1id., and 2s, 9d. e 28, Od. size is the most economical. 


BREAKFAST 


vot vo mane ~=CCOCOU 


Flavour.” 


lq. per ib. tm. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS -FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


WEEE ENDING. 
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FROM PRIZE WINNERS IN 


JOHN BULL, ANSWERS, TIT-BITS, PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, IDEAS, LONDON MAIL 


£500 EVERY WEEK for First Prizes, 
m@” IT’S FREE. 


£500 WON FIVE TIMES AND OVER £10,000 
in Smaller Prizes by the Competitors’ Mutual Society. 


Send the Coupon below for 
ee CUOF 


TWO FIRST PRIZE WINNING ppt ly Marsa copy of the PRIZE WINNERS’ 
CHRONICLE, givi wins by hundreds of members in all Papers. 
Enclose stam or 1d. stamp) anes on wins as follows :—§/< 

prize Odi. ; 7/6 prize f/=; 10/- prize (6; &1 or over in the &._ If you like our 
efforts youcan havea three months’ supply onour NO WIN—NO PAY SYST EM, 


FREE SUCCESS COUPON 


Efforts wanted NAME cccesswsnsencsessssisassssessnensescsonens 


JOP ccvasrissecevsee ADDREBB ..........ssccecssccsssssccessscsoee 


Dee cee rccccccccccconc cesses ccc sccees cee cee 


Address to Superintendent, 
Competitors’ Mutual Society, 26 North Bar W., Beverley. 


21,000 


WON IN EIGHT MONTHS 
by readers of the great 24 pp. weekly, 


THE COMPETITORS’ JOURNAL. 


Edited by Arthur C. Findon. 


This sum represents in cash—principally in premier prizes—the amount 
which “C. J.” readers have won through following the advice and takin: 
advantage of the hints givon in “Tho Competitors’ Journal.” On 
November 8th it was announced at the “C.J.” Readers’ Dinner, held at 
the Holborn Restaurant, that to date £20,000 had been won by Coejayites. 
Since that date one of our readers has secured the first prize of £500, 
and another has captured a premier in “John Bull,” which, with othor 
smaller wins, brings the total to £21,000. 


dn every 


Wood-Milne rubber heels 


are an unfailing boon especially 
when you're on your feet all day. 
City Men, Travellers, Salesmen, 
Canvassers, Postmen—a// men 
and women—in every walk of 
life would finish up the fresher 
and fitter for having Wood-Milnes 


on their heels. 


SOME FACTS :— 


Mr. Perry, of St. Austell, the winner of ‘Jolin Bull’s” first £1,000, wrote: 
‘*T am of the opinion that a large number of competitors would benetit by studying 
its contents.” 

Mr. A. Hatchard, a £500 ‘‘Bullots” winner, wrote: “I shall never attempt 
curront competitions without the last issue of the 'G. J.’ in hand,” 

Capt. Lane, 9 £500 winner in “ Answers,” wrote: ‘I want to thank you for 
tho advice and help which I have obtained through reading your paper.” 

_Mr. D. Pierson, a first prize winner in ‘“ Pearson's Weekly’’ and a third 
prize winner in ‘‘ John Bull,’’ wrote: ‘I consider it a valuable aid to compeétitors,”’ 


\ WD ee 4 
AND TIPS. 

“‘Wood-Milnes” being made from 
better quality Rubber than the 


rest, wear thelongest, are the most 
resilient and the most satisfactory. 


We have received many other unsolicited testimonials from other £500, £100, 
£50, and £25 wianers. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 
SUPPORT THE PAPER THAT SUPPORTS YOU. 


John Bull ’’ describes ‘‘ The Competitors’ Journal ’* 
“KK UN IQUE PUBLICATION.” 


“The Competitors’ Journal” will be sent post free for one year, 6s. ; six monts, ‘ 
83.; three months, 1s, 6d. ; or one month, 6d. 


The Wood- Milne 
‘Special’ is the finest 
tubber heel on the 
market. There are 
other ‘ Wood-Milnes,* 
in many shapes and 
sizes, at pricesto suit all, 
The ‘White Chief’ Golf 
Ball at a/- ts guaranteed 
equal to any 2/6 bali made, 


THE COMPETITORS’ JOURNAL, Glasshouse St., Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


nf = 


me tee em te 


a a ee a 


Wek ENDING 
Dec. 20, 1913. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Coach-Builder and Farmer Share Big Prize. 


THEY BOTH SENT IN THE SAME “ MIDDLE” AND 
CARRIED OFF THE £2 A WEEK IN CONTEST No. 93. 


FARMER WINS BIG PRIZE. RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 94 


CORNWALL _ COACH-BUILDER 


THOUGHT IT WAS A “HOAX.” 


“You are early 
this morning,” said 
the One and Only, 


o'clock. But that 
useful member of 
the staff of Pear- 
son's Weekly is 
accustomed to 
sarcasm, S0, instead 
of aiiswering back, 
he stood in respect- 
ful silence on the 
mat, awaiting the great man’s. commands. 

“In consideration of your early 1ixing,” 
continued the Editor, “ I am going to reward you. 
What do you say to the Cornish Rivicra ? It will 
buck you up. You've just time to catch the ten- 
thirty Cornish Riviera Express, the finest train 
in the world. Hope you have 4 good time. You'll 
yet instructions from the sub-editor.” 

‘““No,” said tho sub. afterwards. ‘“ You're 
not going to have a week off. You are going to 
interview Mr. Albert Jeffery, of Shutta, Looe, 
Cornwall, who takes half the ° big prize.’ ” 

“I thought it was a hoax when I got your 
tclegram saying you were coming,” said Mr. 
Jeffery, who met Mr. P. Doubleyou at Looe station, 
‘and I and all my friends here have becn anxiously 


From Looe in Cornwall to Grantham in Lincoln- 


shire is a long vay; but as two minds thus far 
apart had the same great thought Mr. P. Doubleycu 
had to spend the best part of two days in the train 


As the address indicated—Earlesfield Farm, 


Grantham—Mr. J. B. Brown is a farmer. 


“This will create some excitement in the town,” 


he said, when congratulations were over. " I 
have lived in Grantham for forty years, and I think 
that nearly every farmer for 2 dozen miles round 
knows me, as well as a large number of people in 
the town. And I think that every one of them 
will begin to go in for * Middles’ now!” he added. 


“It's wonderful to me that 1 should win a big 


prize, for I never thought 1 was clever enough to 
beat everybody else.” 


g” 


“ Why did you go in for ‘ Middles ’ Mr. Brown 


“| Never Won Before.’’ 
“Well, you see, this farm is very lonely, and as 


I havo a wife and baby I couldn't very well leave 
them at night and go into Grantham for the sake 
of amusement. 
autumn and winter, I 
my hands, and I thought I’d go in for ‘ Mid 

just as a recreation, or something to do. Aud 
1 can tcll you that the competition has added 


During the evenings, especially 
‘ound time hang heavy on 
Bes 


to the enjoyment of many an evening. 
“Though I sent in each week regularly, I never 


The First Prize of £2 a Week for 5 Years 
bas been awarded to: 
A. N. BRAZIER, 16 Malvern Rd., Newsham 


as Mr. P. Doubleyou | in order to congratulate cach of the winners on Park, Liverpool, for the « Middle”; 
strolled in at ten | their good fortune. “ALL OFF "—FIDO DESIGNATED “ E:BAST." 


The Second Prize of 250 has been divided 
between: 


A. MARTIN, 90 Piymouth 
Warwickshire, for the" ess: —— sae 


“STAKVATIUN ’—TOMMY'S TEA-PARIY PRELIMINALY, 


and 
HENRY ELLIS, Long La ing- 
ham, for the “ Middle?’ : ms, Maer yyeny Binming 
“STAKVATION ''—NIPPER TRAINING XMAS-EVE. 
The Third Prize of £10 tng icon awaited to: 
C. H. DAVIS, 83 Park Koad, Exeter, fer the Midshe 


* BETTBR UNLXPLAINLD V—INVENTION UNTIL VATENIC.. 


A Graphophone bis ween awardel to each uf the 
following con) etitors: 
William Taylor, 9 Aiaawei! Park Villas, Hesth Road, 
Hounslow. 
H. B. Dance, ‘\ Leander,’ Newport Road, Cowes, LW. 
Mies M. Gcdwin, 20 Hamilton Road, Oxtord.. 
T. Hogg, 52 Norih Koad, West Bridgiord, Nottinghwm. 
A. A. Anderson, 42 Moscow Drive, Liverpoo!. 
‘Thomas Lung, 1 Arley Street, Liverpeol. 
Mra. EB. Bell, 32 Gilbert Koad, Redteld Bristol. 
Frederick Stevens, 8, Kettering Road, Market ba:- 
borough. . . 
Miss N. Baber, “ Seafield.”’ South Road. West n- 
super-Mare. : ae 
Robert G. Millar, 2 Wolf Craig, Stirling, N.B. 


awaiting the arrival of the London train. won a consolation prize of any sort. In_ fact, | Perrsficld stret, Maidstone; Athby, A. 28 Ruchinond Ra onl 
“We never expected a prize to come kere,” said this prize is the only one I have evcr won in any | Ateneo Ode Oe A ee abe R.A. non A Ea ae 
the “ Middles” winner. ‘‘ To tcll you the truth, competition, ; : . st. Heliers, Jomey 3, Barion, TG. 1s Villiers Ke-. Beckenbam; 
we weren’t quite certain that the Editor had ever No, I have no particular method in working out | Jersey lose, It, Grreerlnnh “falta; Butcher, F., 70 lidley Has 
heard of Looe! The nearest a big Pearson's | ™Y Middles.’ I make out a list of words and nhl Bil BOTs Goes Caiterghaih, Keats Ghambers, Hee 


prize has been is Liskeard, ten miles away, when 
a reader once won £270 ; that was a few vears ago.” 
First Prize On Christmas Day. 

“How long have you becn competing, Mr. 
Jeffery 2?” ; f 

“Well, off and on, I have entered Pearson's 
competitions ever since they ran competitions. 
But it was not till ‘ Middles’ came along that 
I won anything. Funny cnough, my first prize— 
one of ten shillings—came last December; on 
Christmas Day. Since then, however, I have 
only had a small consolation, and I really never 
expected the biggest prize of all, though I had 
hopes like everybody clsc. 

“You see, I'm not very clever, really, and you 


phrases that strike me, and work away at them 
till I gct something that seems worth sending up. 
‘ Chucker Out,’ ‘ The Ballot Box,’ came to me quite 
suddenly. \ 

“Tam a very keen politician, as far as a farmer 
can follow politics that is to say, and I have secn 
one or two people, who thought it was a certainty 
they would be elected, ‘Chucked Out’ when the 
ballot boxes were emptied, and I suppose the 
association of the ideas remained in my mind. 

“‘There’s one very strong reason why I never 
expected to win the big prize. The last few years 
my luck has been dead out, as the saying is. 
Everything seems to have gone wrong. In the 
last few months, for instance, I have had threc 


; Chapuan, 
ps xorks; Christen, ¥i Fora ti alo. es i 
ryton; Coe, A., 42 Fortune Gal _ Harlesden ; Comfort, T. A., 
19 Polworth Place, Kc ¥., Broad Lane, Fillongley, 
Coventry; Cusworth, C,, 231 ark Rd., Aston, bi im; Daw, F 
42 Pansy St., Stanley hd., Liverpool 
Rd., Folkestone; Dodson, G 


! ; Em y. Miss E., 
106 Albert Rd., Handsworth, Kirm. ; Evans, T. J.,9 Gresford Avenue 
poo! 7 #00, Mrs. A., Charleville, Dunoon; Fisher, G.H ; 

125 Cheriton Rd., Folkestone; Ford, Miah her. C. E., Post Ottice, 
; Flockhart, ‘T., 3 

loudgate, A., Brookwood Rd 


Poter, Gerrards Cross, Bucks.; way, G. A. it Royal Street, 
Fe ai J. ole, } iutley, J. O., 42 Evexton 


irkdale, Southport; Gambold, H 
Swansea; Gibson, G, 5+ per Queen St., Hast; Golden, 
G., The Crib,” Warwicks ene Guildford; Golding, I. J, 
91° Manila St., Sunderland; Gough, J. 5. 32 Granville Ru, 


vertree, Li 1; Greenw H., Brewery. Rd.,_ Pluw- 
Bae My te 17_ Victoria a P a 
Ww. 
St 


a A : ql ° d Southdown, Mcdstead, Hants; Hal 

can tell Pearson’s readers this, that if I can win a of tae \ ie geal gr eee A gee 3; 1 lost Td b mr, 44 Ged . ‘Wert | Bromwich Hamer Mra. Ds " 
i ; 7, ni “| valuable cow, n » 8 moncy l ill, nstown +.,3 Levett’s © 28, St. Ger- 
big prize they can. You might even head your | V4 ’ Topp ome moncy m Harbor Ft mupdan; st, Miss 'A., Branch St Paddock, Hut. 


interview, ‘A Duffer Wins the Big Prize.’ There’s 
no need for anyone to give up hope aftcr my 
example, however big duficrs they may thin 
themselves; for, I suppose, even dufiers have 
brilliant moments sometimes. And my brilliant 
moment produced the winning ‘ Middle’! 
“ Perseverance is the great thing. The more 
I tricd the better I became. I found one of the 
greatest helps was studying the winning lines cach 
week and secing tho kind of thing wanted. And 1 
must say that the lines which won were always 
much better than anything I sent up, and I never 
begrudged the prize going elsewhere for that reason. 
* You come like a Christmas fairy to us and give 
us fortune just when we want it. I ama coach- 
builder by trade, but since the railway has been 
extended to Looe, trade has not been anything like 
so good as it used to be. 
“The money is wanted for another thing, too. 
I have a boy of about nine, and I naturally, want 
to give him ‘as good a start as possible. It didn't 
look as though ie would get the start I wanted to 
give him, but, thanks to Pearson's, he'll get it now! 
* Before you say good-bye I should like to add 
two things: First, I and all my family, and there 
are a number of us, have always had the 
greatest faith in Pearson's. We think that their 
competitions are not only the simplest, but their 
awards are the fairest in every way. Second, 
[ want to repeat what I said to you before, and 
that is, if I can win a prize, then anybody can. 
All they have got to do is to be persevering— 
and that brilliant moment will come! The man 
who thinks himself a duffer stands as much chance 
then as the man who thinks himself clever.” 


Free patterns are given a:vay in this week’s 


business. 
Badly Needed The Money. 

“Then there have been a lot of expenses con- 
nected with my farm. A great number of improve- 
ments have got to be carried ont, for it’s a coin- 
paratively new farm, and these improvements run 
away vith a lot of money. . 

“No in one way and another the money has 
come when I really badly necded it. Most of it, 
in fact, will be spent on building up the farm 
and putting it into thorough working order. I 
honestly think that ill-fortune has said * Good-bye ’ 
to me for good now! It's impossible for me to 
really thank you enough for the moncy and to tell 
you how useful it will be. 

“The name of ‘ Pearson’ is a lucky onc for me, 
for I married a Miss Pearson, and she’s as good an 
investment as Pearson's Weekly is ! , 

“This is not the first timc a Pressman has 
interviewed me,” added Mr. Brown, as he saw 
Mr. P. Doubleyou off at the station. “I was one 
of the first men on the scene of the terrible 
Grantham railway disaster a few years ago, aud 
helped to rescue the passengers from the wreched 
carriages. 

“There's only one more thing to add, and that 
is that if ono goes on making * Middles’ one will 
find, sooner or later, one good enough to win a 
big prize.” 

(This week the ‘‘Middles "’ prize list 
is again a big one. Nearly 700 prizes are 
waiting to be won. Are you going to be 
one of the winners? Full particulars of 
the contest are on the next page.) 


47 Arrow 
St. Mark's Rd. Sunderland; Johnson, J., 108 Biand 


wi Crewys 
y St. Lower Broughton, Manchester ; Jaqnes N., 10 
ford St., Nev- 


18 Lower. 
Richmond 


Moss St., Nard 
Cumberland; MeCube, J. A., lo Surtees St. Sunderland; Mennizht, 
W. F., Ki'marnock Ke, Monkton, Ayt; Mich: 
Dunfermhne; Montcath, Mare, M,, 9 fiz St, Liulhecoultr 
Newth, W.. “Operator” Palace, Cxllingien, Cornwall; Pi 
A. 25 Swallow Lance, Win-ford, Cheshire ; Price, G., Lance-s 

2 fort Cumberland, Ea-tucy, Portemeonth ; Rai-im, W.H., 


REA. Barracks, Newcestie-on-4yne ; JG 
* Islington; Royle, Mr+., 13 West Bromwiel Ri 
alsnil; Seddon, W. 1 Pool ‘St., Crossing, Southport; Semm, 
W., 3 Dolphin Rewl, Beer, nr Seaien, Devon; Shadick, Oe 


aoe 


Pitt St., Gloucest 
G.C. 21 New Ri, mnt, | 
cgnrt Rd. Redland Bri-tol; ‘Larner, J. 
iMag, nr. High Wycombe; W ale 


Walter, M., 12 Eastern Rd., Selby 
Spittal St., ‘Edinbioxh; Wha 

3 Whiting, Mrs., Stroud Rd, “ 
Place, Norton Canes, nr, Cannock, Starts. ; 
Studio, College Rd Cork; Wiidaina, t. 
Servicu Corps, Woolwich; Wilimmeson, A. if ‘Marel:t 
Goole; Willoughby, R. M., 8 Coli.ngwood ‘Terrace, Whitley Hay ; 
Wonfor, G., oI Boiwon St, Cambriige; Woods, D., Alan iate,’ 
Kiln Lune, St. Helens, Lancs. 


80 PRIZES OF 5/- EACH. — 


rnicott, E., Market St., Buckfastleigh. Deton; Buneor, E 
aan St, Lincom; Bevan, P. C, 3, Grenfell Rd, Meret 
dle, A. A; 17, Merlborough Rd., Wimbledon Pk., 8 W.; 

R. J.. 22, Victoria Gane., florsforth, Leeds; Bulluck, 
Gloucester; Caley J., 14 Ripon St. Piuce: 
5 C. G, Station, Hythe : Cook, G@., 1 Hellingwords 4 
Conuish, I., 920 yn Ra, nr. 

arade, Coxhill, 


cormngton 5 
7% 1 


(Remainder of names omitted owing to lack of 
Space. A compiete list can, however, be seen 
at the ofi.ces of *‘Pcarson’s Weekiy.') 


HOME NOTES ix exchange for a ccupou. 
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ES IN “MIDDLES.’ 


| £50 


3rd PRIZE 


lan) 
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| 1 O | Prizes «©; 
| Ss i 
| | S/- eack 
And 500 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 
Dre aden ne 
7 attempts in the “ Middics'’ competitions is carried cut who, in consuliation with three responsivie members of the staff, fusal'y decidss ths 
yt P There is no element of chance. All order of merit. This syste. keeps a stittef judges continually employed. : { 
sveccived uncergo a preliminary exomination by a scaffof competent The methed adopted is so thorough and ehaustive that itis quite LPOS cit j 
vein anyway contravened any meritorious hue to be overlooked. ‘liienai andaddress ftie compet | 
i erarethen agvin carefully "ty consideration, and no aw: is dec r YON way One j 
© showlog the greatest amount of merit ave placed before the Editor opinion. 4s aid spared to in. bo snecess of th ary : 
Nn en ee nn ee ee ee (NN ND PN A ler ee ewe —_—* 
} THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. a . 
\ tof al, chacse one of the words er pi rases given opposite for “Middles."” Then MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS, 
tr “ tat? en urce els H have sone he Ne rar aeees ae n 
peonstrrct a Middle ef two or tares ee rd: ; shall have some i ¢ on the roUL PLAY HEREDITY TANGO MAD iBIa POT MALE ALIVE 
(: rosea word or vicuse. The Hisst mol of sour lle : must be gia with any one cf aby TRAPPED ALWAYS SUSY PEOR POST MEN BORN POUR SCOLT'S Intex 
pe ting weed or phrase you che cse, and the second and third wish any of Gayest faX ‘RISKING LIZE LONDON POLICEMENHAD AGAIN {CHRISTMAS Tita. 
ie aay eltaes minoctos, ene) Pie Snabinianesgeree Faanctalls MS SHADING OUT (CVER READY WISCHIEF MAKER A DESERTER COURTING Nisas's 
i pean ye Use, sare the letter A" as the initia! for the frst Tt MARING MONEY FIRST BISS STAYING POWER ‘FALSE FRIENDS DISOBEVINU Obie 
t- TEC TATORS Oe eer tte eeeont and, third, and we get “ANNOYS THE ropcen SwILe (GIVEN AWAY LRITISM BRAVERY ‘SUALLING IeraTS DEVONSHIRE CRI. 
SUECTATOERS.” Or, acing the same phrase “FOUL PLAY," we couli uve the letter caved LINING |FRONT SEATS HUME COMING SLIPPERY WEATHER QUDGING DETECTIVE 
te { a fe NE a ards say, SF" for the second word, and we get yyy ETIQUETTEGREAT BEVOND FOOTBALL BRIBERY SINGI { BLESSUGNTSS FOOTBALLER'S GHRI- 
“SUPSEIS  POOTBALLERS, ' 
ee 
. = eT ene 98. tetersrecereeere Cut across here... 0... " 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS, ==. “env FORM, “MIDDLES™ WO, 97, 
Ce Sear ti ° the f aedadion the pentod ent whiny 2 1%: : eee en 
ae : . ‘ ! WoPns SeEeren, | “Ine nes 
Peo. vieud —_——--- aster eee - =~ 3 - =< = _—_ --- = — 
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Owirg to the intervention of the Christmas 
holidays, we have made tho *Middles"’ 
closing dato Tuesday, Occember 20th, instead 
of Christmas weok. 


te ee 
THE RESULT OF ‘‘MIDOLES"’ Wo. 94 
APPEARS ON PAGE 695. 


(USy7" This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as_a passenger in any part 


‘of Great Britain or Ireland. 


£13,800 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any nember of claims in respect 
of each accident—uot Ue first claim only. 


$1,000 RAILWAY | INSURANCE 


$100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE | below) 


50/ CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of € 1,000. 
‘his Iesunescn nolis Sood for amy number of elaimg ct 
£1,000e B £41,000: 5 cols nae 
Ty SRE. 94 5 r AND CUALANTS 
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au accudrn bts ery tram ia wich he, or she, ray oe trare'hagas 
@ puescocer, the ioval representative of the cece ased POCHV® 
the sumof ONE HUNDRiD VOUND», whether the conpon 
e sigued or net, provided notice in erery case be given to Tie 
Ockas AcCIoEST AND GUARANTER Core 110N, Loaticny, 
“6 to 44 Moorsate Sirect, Londoa, E.C., within seven daysfroos 
the occurrence of the accident. 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the lega! represen- 


a" 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while setu- nf 
OF tl cee ear enka Perea seeticorone at he mg ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 

¢ lis e ssession, tho Insurance . 

Couper on this 19<e, or the paper in which it ‘is, with L CORPORATION LIMITED 4 
her, usial size: ature, written in ink or peucil, on the 2 4 
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ts after, and that Ba dle given of sels aecident to olfers to roltessional an USINCSS 
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cemTcace, This paper may he left at his, or hev, pisco of Mc Dy , through He. sipeto date 
nboJe, so long as the coapon is signed. Policies, complete protection 4 
One Hundred Pounds willle paid to the legal rep reseute secest h . : 
pre of ps hen dre asthe direct ang sels eit of injuries against the many risks of 9 
futhicted upon hun (or her) within the United K:usdom by a ident 2 ‘va a | 
falling aeroplane, rroviven that death occurs within Cweaitys Accident and Sickness 4 
four Leurs from the receipt of the injurics, that be (or sha) to which All are 4 
shill prior to the accident hivo signed this Coupon-lusirance- > 
Ticket in the space provided at tho foot, that he (or she) shall expose d . 4 
Boral we t'my be on theceroplane nor engaged in neron:iutica, § 
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Gehineh Head Office: MOORGATE ST., LONDO* 4 


J Xmas Wouldn't be Xmas * 


without good cooking, ard to have reallyexce!.cut 
fere you should buy the Decembor number of 
HOME COOKERY, which contains thirty-t0 
pages o: recipes and kouschold articlos, 


HOME COOKERY 


will tell you how to make your minve pics, ice tue 
Christmas cake, and prepare goodies of ali kiads 
GIVE IT TO YOURSELF FOR A ‘ 
CHRISTMAS BOX. rf 
Printed by Groraew Binnie D:0eurE, Windsor Touse Beas 


f om " Buildivgs. 1. .and Published Ly C. Anticr Pearsom |: 
until wvidatghy Modes, Deceaber 22nd, 1910. ai Pesrwoue ey Bustugs, daprietta Streot, Lor da” 


1890, Risks Nos, 2and 3. 
ication is admitied to be the pay- 


the paper K necesrary *v forward 
tie sewsegent’s Feceipt to the publisher of the Paper, 


Hexrtetta Strect, London 0. i By 
Senta caceeee udon, W.O., and @ ceritficate will be 
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eG WINS _||OSMOND’S ‘SERIAL.’ 


IN ALL CONTESTS. ‘LATEST INSTALMENT— 


2 More “Answers” Premiers, Dec. 6th. 1 66 - 9 4 TEs 
“SWEETLY SIMPLE—SCHOOLBOY ‘HOWLERS’ ESPECIALLY.” LAST WEEK'S “ANSWERS” Ist PRIZE WINNER— 


“A FAIRY TALE—AVERACE INCOME-TAX ENTRY. 
19 more Premiers won since Sept. 27th to date in “ Answers,”’ 
““Tit-Bits,” ‘John Bull,” and ‘ Your Favourite Paner.”’ 
“ALL FOR HIM—AXIOM OBSESSING MIDDLEMAN.” 
‘MY BEST GIRL—-MOUTH BEE’S LURE.” 
“RIVAL POLITICIANS—‘ RUBBISH’ NOBODY SHOOTS.” 
*“*HANDS WANTED—HOWLING BO’S’UNS DENOTE.” 


‘“*MONEY TIGHT—MIRAGE ‘MIRAGE’ THEN.” 
“ARE cane eRe Monae Silent Servi 
—‘HEA -BURDEN l ae — 
“BROKEN OFF "—BY WHISTLE—FOOTBALL.” 1 en ervice 
VEE ie ree TRADESPEOPLE.” ae’ Z - 
os —A ‘A Ae 
AME RGNES SIMBA INGISPENGAaLe EMPLOYEE.” Sacrifices—Son Educating. 
oa NTS WILL HAPPEN—DINER CUT TONGUE.” . 
OeGe newt He CDAESHED: The above line was supplied by me to the winner—a Man- 
ea oR red hE chester gentleman, and I issue a-challenge of £1,000 to 
3 GRAMOPHONES for NELSON, ST. HELENS, and RHYMNEY CLIENTS. J | any person who. undertakes to disprove it. I issue the 
A rpsord sequence of succsssee unegualied by anyother competitien 9 | sume challenge to any persum wlio unilertakes to disprove 
For Record Ot fiat oF 10 Ris Wins from £00 tg £500 see oy fest 7 | that. T supplied any of the following first. prize winners <= 
FREE TRIAL EFFORTS 
supplied to any person who has not previously tried my efforts. Readers 
must state in letter of application that they agree to aay 56/- in the £ on HBSOO 
any prizo won with FREE EFFORTS, and encloso a stamped addressed 


envelope for reply. Lawyer’s Advice—A “Trial” Solicited. (John Bull) 
All Efforts | Supply are Exclusive and Evolved to Catch the Judge’s Eye. 


TERMS (Any Contest): S55 OOD 
“WINNING SPECIALS" (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 for 1-; 4for 
1/6; 8 for 3;-, and stamped address. 


ey reg ee Mining occas Tagtt 3} Aweekly.5 6: Sweekly, 1 | Grandmotherly Legislation—Marbles Abolished Next. 


lressed envelopes. 


netgee Envelopes for all Replies. 15 per cent. ccmmissico on all wins (John Bull) 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, stecttora, siaminGiam BSOO 
- | Dead Silence—Crank’s Ideal Sunday. (John Bull) 


BSOO 
Out of Fashion — Fitting Permitting Sitting. 
. (John Bull) 


WON IN “TIT-BITS.” akan 
a Short of Cash—Studying Employer’s Signature. 


“Respected—Ready Cash.” (John Bull) 


This line was SUPPLIED BY MAURICE RAYMOND to Miy. Middleton For other first prize winners—£360 twice, £250 thrice, 
Bt, Ha Neen, a a and £200 once e “ Pearson’s Weekly” Ximas Number 

Py -e—scee ways ‘ OK us J yer 

WON £500 IN “TIT-BITS,” NOV. 22nd. , 


RAY MOND is the only spate ats Ger ed “ TIT-BITS” £500 

PRIZ le 5 ; 4 ae ae : 

RAYMOND wins where others fuil ; look at his Kindly note that I have written Six £500 Winners since 

“ JOHN BULL” GRAND PREMIERS: June 21st of this year, None of my ndvertised Winners 
‘SGROWING RESPONSIBILITIES—INCENTIVE TO INVENTIVE.” . i ae it . oe we Ges 
‘SFITS AND STARTS—RUSSIAN GZAR'S SLEEP.” are O competitions one stice dead, 


Vhis great success is all the more sensational secing ‘ ; . ; 
that it was secured with ono of Raymond's Don’t waste your entranee fees on tree duplicated sulutions, 


or pay double my charge for allegel “ Specials” whieh 
win once every epoch. 
a 


Every one of my winners were supphed at my usual 


page Gs. 


No other solutionist has ever advertised i Ta win Kee ey ee aye sl ‘ 
i lained by the fact that until Raymond wppeared offering FREB EXCL Je _ o : its . " . ; ; 
SIVES, every solutionist chiming big wing for. clients duplicated his FREE moderate price. If you wish to win first prize in any 


ciforts. Raymoud’s HON ES'TY is proved by the fact that competition buy 66 OSMOND’S SP ECLALS.” 


RAYMOND HAS DEPOSITED £20 with “Competitors Journal,” 
and has authorised the Editor to pay that sum to tho first person proving 
duplication. No other solutiouist has ever dared to make a siniliy guarantee. 


SEND THIS FREE SUCCESS COUPON TO-DAY. TERMS.—CSMOND SPECIALS, ANY COMPETITION: 4 for 1,-; 4 per week for 


= Caan a mee am ee Ge GD GED oe ome oe oe month, 3,6; 13 weeks, 10/6. 15 per cent. commission on all wins over £1 
To Mr. M. RAYMOND (Dept. +1), Oilives: 150 Fleet St., London, EC, in value. . STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELGPE EACH WEEK'S LINES. 


Please send mo FREE TRIAL EFFORTS for 
and list of testimonials. I encioso a stumped addressed envelope and 


promise to euter your free effort: and to pay you 3s. in the & if a 
ale HERBERT OSMOND, 


England's Premier YWvVit, 
ners kasapi 7 |] | 47 Loughboro’ Road, Brixton Road, Stockwell, London, S.W. 
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A dainty Testing Outfit—of eight Oatine 
x preparations—containing trial tins of Oatine 
sunt cB y Cream and Oatine Snow, a full size 3d, 
- Ry tablet of Oatine Soap, a 2d. packet of 
Oatine Shampoo Powder, a sample packet 
of Face Powder, Shaving Powder, and 
Tooth Powder, also a tin of Oatine Salve, 
and a 50-page book on the complexion, 

This Outfit is. sent free to all sending 
name and address and 3d. in stamps 
(id. stamps preferred) to help pay cost of 
postage and packing, | : 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 


and make the following test of Oatine. Wash and dry the face in the 
ordinary way, then, after applying a little Oatine, wipe the face gently but 
firmly with a soft towel, when particles of black will be found on the towel, 
showing that Oatine brings away dirt and grime from the pores which soap 
and water quite fail to remove. 

Oatine differs from its many imitators in this all-important fact, that it 
does not stimulate or act on the skin in any artificial way. What it does is 
to keep the pores clear and fresh, and free from ddst and grime, and at the 
same time restore to the skin the oil it needs if it is to be kept soft and. 
velvety. It further feeds the skin and speedily removes wrinkles or ugly 
lines, for a wrinkled skin is a starved skin. 

Remember, no other face cream can feed the skin and do this, 
hence the success of Oatine, which, being free from animal fat, 
cannot grow halr. 

It is also much used by men to allay the irritation caused by shaving. 

Oatine is stocked by all Chemists and is supplied in two varieties— 
OATINE CREAM (1/13) for cleansing the pores and feeding the skin, 


and OATINE SNOW (1/-) for whitening the skin, and for use during the 
day as a protection from exposure, 


a THE OATINE CO-.; 
189D, OATINE BUILDINGS, BOROUCH, LONDON, S.E. 
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